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If you want a larger piece, 


bake a bigger pie 


FACTORY is like a bakery —the workman gets paid out 

of what he produces. If a baker took the whole pie he 

makes, as his pay, how would the raw materials be paid for, 
or the ovens, or the bakery building, or the taxes? 


The workmen already get by far the largest slice—61% of 
all American corporations’ production. The smallest slice (9%) 
goes to business to provide future jobs and a small part of it 
goes to the millions of people whose savings provide the factory 
and machines, without which there would be no jobs at all. 
Another slice goes for taxes; and for parts and materials. A 
very small slice for management, which keeps the business 
going. And that uses up the pie. 


If workmen want a larger piece of pie, it’s very simple—bake 
a bigger one: produce more. Then their 61% will give them more. 


You can’t cut bigger pieces out of a smaller pie. You can’t 
continue to raise wages, anywhere, out of shrinking production. 
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The March of the News 


Crop goals. The nation’s farmers were 
asked to plant 356,893,000 acres of crops 
in 1947. That is 11,782,000 acres more 
than they planted in 1946. Department 
of Agriculture’s final production goals 
recommend that farmers plant less wheat 
than first estimates called for, to make 
room for more flax. Livestock produc- 
tion goals remain high, calling for 90.- 
000,000 pigs in 1947, compared with 
81,400,000 in 1946. 


Unemployment pay. The number of 
claims for unemployment pay totaled 
about 1,000,000 a week at the end of 
1946, compared with a postwar high of 
2,000,000 in March. This does not include 
about 1,000,000 veterans drawing federal 
unemployment pay each week. Federal 
Security Administration, in a year-end re- 
port, said that about 30,000,000 jobs are 
covered by State unemployment-insurance 
laws; benefits in 1946 were about $1,093,- 
100,000; receipts from employer taxes and 
interest on unemployment trust funds 
amounted to about $1,000,000,000. The 
average claimant received payments for 
13.5 weeks, a longer period than during 
any previous calendar year, and 39 per 
cent were still unemployed when their 
benefits expired. Average employer tax 
rate dropped in 1946 to 1.4 per cent from 
the 1.6 per cent average in 1945. 


Surplus property. Tax-supported and 
nonprofit institutions were offered surplus 
aircraft and equipment at a 40 per cent 
discount. War Assets Administration also 
listed 10 items, including typewriter rib- 
bons and clinical equipment, that qualify- 
ing institutions may buy at a 95 per cent 
discount. Civilian Production Administra- 
tion stopped issuing urgency certificates 
giving the holders a first call on surplus 
goods. But holders of housing priorities 
may continue to obtain urgency certifi- 
cates for surplus housing materials. The 
certificates will be honored by the War 
Assets Administration at any time. Here- 
tofore the certificates were good only 
before the materials were placed on public 
sale. 


Canol project. Most of the Army’s 
Canol oil project in Canada will-be of- 
fered for sale on March 20. State Depart- 
ment told Congress the $134,000,000 proj- 
ect has no postwar economic use as a 
whole. It was constructed to carry oil 
for military purposes from Canadian 
fields to Alaska. Canada has agreed to 
arrangements for selling the 600 mile 
pipe line from Norman Wells to White 
Horse, Yukon Territory, and the oil 
refinery at White Horse. 


War damages. Claims for war dam- 
ages in the Philippine Islands may be 
filed during the 12 months beginning 
March 1, the Philippine War Damage 
Commission announced. About 900,000 
claims are expected, including about 25,000 
claims from United States residents. Con- 
gress has authorized appropriation of 
$400,000,000 to pay for damages to pri- 
vate property plus $120,000,000 for dam- 
ages to public property. State Department 
reminded United States residents who 
suffered war damages in France that 
they. must claim compensation before 
June 30, 1947. 


Natural resources. Interior Depart- 
ment issued its annual survey of resources 
development in Western States. In the 
year ended last June: 845 contracts were 
awarded for more than $107,000,000 worth 
of canals, dams, power and pumping plants. 
Work was completed on four dams, one 
power plant, four pumping plants, 352 
miles of power-transmission lines and 87 
miles of main irrigation canals. Work was 
started on the Missouri River Basin and 
the Columbia River Basin reclamation and 
irrigation projects. 


Veterans’ insurance. Veterans who 
have allowed their National Service Life 
Insurance policies to lapse were urged to 
reinstate the policies before February 1. 
Up to that date reinstatement follows au- 
tomatically on payment of two months’ 
premiums. After February 1 a veteran 
must pass a physical examination to re- 
instate insurance. 
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Our “village blacksmith” is the trained railroad shopman . . . and 
the old-timer standing under the spreading chestnut tree may well envy him. 
Today’s Iron Horse gets the meticulous care the village smithy 

used to give achampion pacer. A hundred hands keep constant vigil on every detail 


of this ‘‘workhorse” of the rails . . . right down to the regular replacement 


of brake shoes. 
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The highest safe speed a machine can move is determined largely by 
the speed at which it can be kept under perfect control. This takes brakes — husky, 
uniformly-made, uniformly-inspected brake shoes. 
This is but one of the thousand-and-one jobs that build our motto every day. 
“Precision Transportation” is our goal — and your guarantee. The result is swift, safe and sure 
rail service between the Midwest and the great year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
and between the North and South. 
While our ‘village blacksmith” keeps 


powerful locomotives in peak condition 





at the shops . . . other N. & W. experts are 


ready for your call, too. In principal 


cities throughout the nation, N. & W. traffic aud Westom 


experts know rates, routes and fast schedules .. . 


they stand ready .. . w Sewe You. RAILWAY 
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Tip To Sales-Managers 


Next morning, you shave and dres 
without leaving your room. When 
you arrive—on dependable railroad 


] You start to relax the minute you 
settle down in the privacy and com- 
fort of a Pullman room. Ring for the 


By bedtime, you’ve thrown off the 
tension of the day and won’t have to 
count any sheep before dropping off to 


schedules, right in town—you’re rested, 
refreshed and rarin’ to go. The little extra 
that you pay for a private room addsa 


sleep in that big, soft Pullman bed. lot to the way you tackle your job! 


Go Pullman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 
WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


porter—get a table—and do your daily 
reports without distracting interrup- 
tions. Then take it easy! 





NEW LOW-COST 
PRIVATE ROOMS 


Pullman-operated Duplex-Room- 
ette cars are now in service on 
some lines . . . coming soon on 
others. The new design of these 
new cars adds another Pullman 
travel-value that no other way 


of going places fast can match! 











© 1947, The Pullman Compaty 
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The rise in prices, in living costs is beginning to burn itself out, is 
giving way to scattered declines that can become widespread in months ahead. 

Food prices definitely are pointing downward. Butter is down more than 20 
cents a pound from its top. Meats are more abundant and cheaper. It won't be 
long before there are two chickens in every pot at lower prices. 

Farm products are due to become superabundant and cheaper. 

Clothing stays high priced, but with prices shaky. Inventories of many 
kinds of clothing are piled high and are growing as buyers back away. 

Automobile prices will stay high, but aren't likely to rise further. 

Other metal products still are rising in price. 

Building-material prices keep rising. Yet supplies are beginning to pass 
demand in many materials, and a crack in some prices may not be far off. 

Prices are the danger spot in the business outlook. Many prices are on 
stilts, far above normal relationship with other prices. Buyers are starting to 
back away from some kinds of goods, owing to prices asked. Output is rising, 
with goods pouring into markets at a time when buyers are inclined to more cau- 
tion, when not everything offered is accepted without question. 

















A crack, when it comes, can be severe. 


Abundance is replacing scarcity in most fields. 

Food of almost all kinds is abundant, at prices charged. 

Canned goods, frozen foods are superabundant and face a price problem. 

Women's clothing is piled up in stores. Retail stocks, in relation to 
sales, are about. 50 per cent above a year ago and rising. 

Men's and boys’ clothing remains scarce, but a flood is indicated by the 
current boom level of output. Shortages here should disappear soon. 

New cars definitely are starting to make a dent on demand at existing price 
levels. Demand remains immense, even so. Used cars are moving much more slowly, 
with the price trend sharply lower as offerings rise. 

Chances are that within 6 months the only remaining shortages will be in 
new cars, other durables, and new houses. Markets will be transformed at first 
real signs of a downturn in general demand for goods. With stocks of goods im- 
mense, merchants then will be forced to cut prices to move their goods. Orders 
may be cut. As orders are cut, men are laid off. As men are laid off, demand 
tends to sag further. Price inflation, by that time, will be a memory. 

















Jobs, even now, are not so easy to find. Working forces are much more stabi- 
lized. Hiring is far less free and easy than it has been. | 

Workers, as a result, are more job conscious, less itchy for strikes. 

Employers are better able to plan ahead, more confident of position. 

Labor leaders are far less cocky, less sure of their position. 

Management is on the verge of getting back into command of the situation, is 
emerging from the postwar struggle with much less loss of power than seemed prob- 
able a year ago when labor leaders started to make their bid for dominance. 

Big strikes now very probably could be won by employers. 

Union position is much weaker politically than a year ago; is weaker in re- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


lations with many workers as well, due to income losses in 1946. 
Trouble ahead, when it comes, is not likely to be due to labor trouble. 


Big changes expected in Government, however, aren't to be so big. 

Antistrike plans, plans to limit union power, are’ being watered down. 

Budget cutting, in the end, is to be on a modest, not a big, scale. 

Tax reduction probably will give the breaks to lower incomes. 

Merger of armed forces isn't really to be a merger. 

Republicans, like Democrats, have their minds on the voter and on votes. 
More union members vote than do employers. More people have low incomes than 
have larger incomes. More local enthusiasm and votes can be had for continued 
streams of dollars out of Washington than for a check to the dollar flow. 

What Republicans might like to do, and what they will do, when one eye is 
glued on November, 1948, are two very different things. 











As the plans of leaders in Congress are working out..... 

A budget that was to be cut to $29,000,000,000, now might be cut, if all 
well, to $33,500,000,000. Promises are being shaded. 

A tax cut that was to be 20 per cent for everybody, now is being designed as 
per cent cut over all, with a tax cut grading down as income rises. 
Labor-control laws that were to be rushed through now are held back. 





Big Government, once it gets big, tends to stay big. 

Powers given by Government, once given, are not easily withdrawn. 

Spending by Government, once it expands, cannot easily be contracted. 

It's just that Republicans are learning now what Democrats learned in the 
years gone by. Then people demanded more things from Government and got them. 
Now some people want to cut back so taxes can be reduced, but cutting is hard. 

To get an idea of what happens read the story on page ll. 








Army-Navy "merger," so called, is not really a "merger" or unification. 
Army keeps its War Department. It also keeps an air force of its own. 
Navy keep its Navy Department, its air force, its Marines. 

Air Force gets a- separate and new Department of its own. 

The net is a new Government Department. There are four air forces, counting 
in the Marines’ air force, in place of three. A Secretary of National Defense 
then is to head up everything, but there will continue to be Secretaries of War 
and Navy and a new Secretary of Air Force. It gets very complicated. 

Idea is that the new Secretary of National Defense eventually may be able 
to bring about a gradual unification of military services. 

Cost, initially, may be higher under the new plan than under the old. 

Advantage will be looked for in an independent Air Force, set up on a 
parity with the Army and the Navy, able to carry out its own ideas. 


Alternatives that can be followed in budget policy are these: 

1. Taxes can be held high to yield enough money to balance a budget that 
remains heavily inflated with expenses and loans growing out of war. On that 
basis, dollars will be provided for almost all of the things the Government 
wants to do, with pressure for reduced expenditures relatively light. 

2. Taxes can be reduced so the number of available dollars is reduced. To 
get a balanced budget on that basis would require savings. The budget would be 
an added pressure to deflate inflated expenditures. 

The first course is the one that is being followed. The second course is 
the one that some insiders are suggesting, but without getting much support. 

Spending, as things are working out, will stay high. 

Taxes, as a result, will remain high, too, with cuts moderate. 


See also pages 13, 14, 40, 49. 
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It’s the wonderful new twist to tire mileage! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You are looking at a picture that 
began almost 20 years ago — when 
Goodyear first experimented with 
rayon cord for tires. 

That was the initial step. Over 
15 years ago, Goodyear built the first 
rayon cord tire— perfected it—and 
when war came Goodyear was ready. 
Goodyear truck tires— made of 
rayon cord — helped ‘speed supplies 
in the battle for Europe. 

Today, from these strands of rayon 
cord are being built thousands of 
Goodyear passenger tires that set 
new records for mileage, safety, 
and economy! 


Rayon cord tires are another in a 
long line of Goodyear “firsts”— the 
Straight-Side Tire, the Multiple-ply 
Cord Tire, the All-Weather Tread, 
the LifeGuard Safety Tube and 
many others. These, over the years, 
have made your tires last longer. 

Goodyear goes right on working 
to benefit you — not just tomorrow, 
but ten years from now. It is this 
never-ending search for something 
better that helps explain why it’s 
true today—as it has been for 32 
straight years — “More people the 
world over ride on Goodyear Tires 
than on any other kind.” 


A pioneer in rubber, and the world’s 
greatest tire company, Goodyear also 
has broad experience in many other 
fields — metals, fabrics, chemicals, plas- 
tics — constantly developing new prod- 
ucts that will serve you better. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Help increase the flow of 
nature’s own lubricating fluids 


r cold weather makes your joints feel 
sore and stiff — if every move you make 
hurts—remember this: Cold weather ac- 
tually constricts tiny blood vessels, cuts 
down the supply of nature’s own lubri- 
cating fluids to your joints—that’s why 
they creak, and feel stiff. But rub those 
aching joints with Absorbine Jr. and your 
local circulation speeds up. That wonder- 
ful ‘‘warmth” helps those 

tiny blood vessels feed 

your joints with more lu- 

bricating fluids—and you 

feel like shouting for joy! 

Always keep a bottle of 

Absorbine Jr. on hand. 

$1.25 at your drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT ; 
as a result of federal court and administrative decision 


YOU CAN disregard previous Govern- 
ment orders ‘calling for set-asides of coft- 
ton and rayon materials used in men’s 
and boys’ clothing. The Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration branch of the Office 
of Temporary Controls cancels all such 
set-aside requirements. Only two of CPA’s 
55 wartime textile orders remain in effect. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT be required to rein- 
state a veteran in his former job if he, as 
a temporary employe before entering serv- 
ice, was a replacement for another service- 
man entitled to re-employment. The U.S. 
Supreme Court refuses to review a lower- 
court decision holding that. the second 
veteran was not entitled to reinstatement 
under the Selective Service Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid treating as a cap- 
ital gain, for income tax purposes, the 
gain resulting from an exchange of city 
bonds for other bonds of the same city 
having a reduced interest rate and an 
increased value. A federal district court 
rules in one case that a transaction of this 
kind is not a tax-free exchange, since the 
new bonds are not substantially the same 
as the old ones. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a builder of priority 
housing, sometimes get relief from current 
rent ceilings. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration amends its regulations to open 
the way for landlords, building homes and 
apartments with priorities assistance, to 
obtain higher rent ceilings in cases where 
they rented some family units before com- 
pletion of their projects, but need higher 
rents because of increased construction 
costs. The National Housing Agency must 
approve these increases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about German de- 
velopments in plastics from a study being 
released by the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices of the Department of Commerce. The 
report covers the period beginning in 1930 
and running through the war years. The 
study was prepared by a plastics commit- 
tee of the I. G. Farbenindustrie. Written 
in German, it is available in microfilm or 
photostat. 


+ + 


YOU CANNOT prevent college stu- 


dents, who are employed part time in your 


plant, from voting in a collective-bargaj 
ing election. The National Labor Ry 
tions Board rejects the contention of 
employer that these part-time work 
should not be allowed to vote. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly get Governy 
approval for nonresidential constryg 
previously turned down. The Ciyih 
Production Administration announees {} 
it is raising to $50,000,000 the amop 
of nonresidential building that it 
approve weekly. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an officer of ag 
poration, fail to treat as ordinary ing 
the money paid to you by a manageme 
trust upon termination of your servig 
The Supreme Court, by denying reyigl 
leaves in effect the ruling of a cig 
court of appeals that such a payment a 
stitutes compensation that is taxabk 
ordinary income, and not a capital gi 
in the year of payment. 


* ££ -*% 


YOU CANNOT expect to be 
bursed under a Government cost-p 
fixed-fee contract for the expense of pni 
ing annual reports to the stockholders 
your corporation. The Comptroller G 
eral denies one contractor reimbursem 
for these costs on the ground that | 
expenses were incurred for the benefit 
the contractor, and were not necessary 
performance of the contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain a copy of { 
Government’s_ revised recommendati 
on building-code requirements for » 
dwelling construction. These recommen 
tions are issued in a bulletin of the} 
reau of Standards. You can get cop 
from the Government Printing Offic 
Washington for 20 cents each. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to be requit 
to open new bargaining negotiations W 
the foremen in your plant in the imme 
ate future. The National Labor Relati 
Board announces that it will hold no f 
ther hearings and make no new decisi 
in foremen’s cases until after the Supre 
Court hands down a decision in the ¢é 
now before the Court regarding collectis 
bargaining rights of foremen under’ ti 
Labor Relations Act. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consid 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unrtep St! 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mate 
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Your New Bumper’s “Showroom Shine” 
will Last... because of Nickel 


ry of ti 
endatin 
for 


mment 
the Bi 
et cop Here’s something you will be glad to cause the Nickel plating prevents 
Office know about your new car. rust and withstands hard knocks. 


Thus, your bumper stays bright 


Its bumpers will not rust... will 
» despite weather and wear. 


stay sparkling-bright for a long, 





| requi long time. To lend lasting protection, Nickel, acting in many unseen 
bes there is a heavy coat of Nickel under ways, serves you every day. From 


imme 
Relatic 
I no ft The smooth-working team of 
cal Nickel and chromium gives the 
the ¢ bumpers a finish that will last. For, 
ollectiv while chromium adds to the surface 
ander t brilliance, Nickel’s job is to make 

wis THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

that brilliance endure. New York 5, N.Y. 


their gleaming chromium finish. the Nickel cast iron cylinder blocks 
in your car to the Nickel steel in its 
rear axle, this versatile metal is Your 
Unseen Friend. It’s as much a part 
of your daily life as your telephone. 


ulings The heavy Nickel coating gives . 
consid the chromium a smooth, white-metal N j e PA e | 
D Stal foundation needed for a shining sur- a 


t 
— == face...a surface that will last be- _..Your Unseen Friend 
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@ Only with Trailers can you increase 
the load-hauling ability of your trucks. 


It’s a fundamental fact that any truck 

can pull much more than it is de- 

signed to carry. Thus, when you couple the 
Fruehauf “Flyer” to a light delivery truck, 
loads can be doubled with little increase in 
operating expense per mile. This Trailer- 
method cuts delivery costs as much as 60%. 


Further—Fruehauf “Flyers” get around fast in 
busy city traffic. The truck-and-trailer unit is 
“hinged in the middle” and turns in the same 
short radius as the small truck which pulls it. 


Deliveries climb with a “Flyer” on the job— 
no need to add another truck to move more 
goods and increase congestion on City streets. 


Compare your delivery set-up with the low- 
cost Trailer method. Let a Fruehauf repre- 
sentative give you the complete “Flyer” story! 
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ONE TRUCK HANDLES SEVERAL TRAILERS 


Delivery efficiency can be stepped up still further 
by the use of Trailers in “Shuttle” operation. This 
means that one truck can handle several Trailers. 
One Trailer is left at the loading point, another at 
the unloading point, while the truck is enroute with a 
third. In this way your truck is never idle—customer 
service is improved—and hauling costs are lowered. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. ¢ DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 
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WHY FEDERAL TAXES ARE HIGH: 
POSTWAR COSTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Projects That Push the Budget to Top Level for Peacetime Years 


Problem of cutting levies 
on incomes and also of 
meeting revenue demands 


In the third year after the end of the 
fighting war, President Truman insists 
that the Federal Government must go on 
spending at the rate of at least $37,500,- 
000,000 a year. That is more than four 
times the highest spending rate of prewar 
New Deal years and causes anguish among 
income taxpayers, who are asked to pay 
wartime tax rates for years after the war 
is over. 

The President’s budget is a challenge to 
a Congress that has promised tax relief. 
The implication is that everything is 
trimmed to the bone, but Senator Eugene 
D. Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, and 
Representative Harold Knutson (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, must force their colleagues 
to take another look at the Budget Bu- 
reau’s estimates. These men head the tax 
committees of Congress, whose problem is 
outlined on page 49. But, if they are to 
deliver the promised lower rates, others 
must first find out how to pare expenses. 
A way to save $1,500,000,000 out of the 
$37,500,000,000 budget would provide a 
base for a 10 per cent tax cut on individual 
incomes. A 10 per cent cut in the budget 
as a Whole would allow more than a 20 per 
cent cut in income taxes. 

A look beneath the surface of the Presi- 
dent’s budget discloses a number of in- 
teresting plans and developments of the 
Administration. 

Little things show up first. Before the 
war, for example, it cost $160,000 to run 
the White House. Mr. Truman now asks 
$501,800 for operation and maintenance 
in the year that begins next July 1. The 
Executive Offices cost $196,000 to operate 
in prewar years. They are down for $1,417,- 
000 in the next fiscal year. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office is to get $7,156,000, 
twice as much as in a prewar year. The 
Budget Bureau itself, which cost $396,000 
before the war, will now cost $3,506,000. 

Those are just little items in a big 
budget. A step up in the scale shows the 
Same trend. Congress cost $22,000,000 
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before the war and is scheduled for 
$51,809,000 in the next fiscal year. The 
judiciary cost $9,500,000 before Pearl 
Harbor, but is to cost $19,000,000 next 
year. The Department of Commerce 
struggled along on $20,000,000 in prewar 
years. It wants $260,814,000 now. 

Where the Department of Labor man- 
aged to operate for $24,000,000 in 1939, 
it finds that it cannot manage for less 
than $106,242,000 next year. Diplomats 
of the Foreign Service after seeing to this 
country’s foreign relations at a cost of 
$14,000,000 ‘a year before Pearl Harbor, 
want $117,000,000 to do the job. 

Big money begins to be involved at 
the next level. 

It is to cost $350,000,000 to make up 
an expected deficit in revenues of the 
Postal Service. Taxpayers contributed 
only $40,000,000 to users of the mails be- 
fore the war. The Navy wants to spend 
$344,000,000 on new ships in the third 
year after end of the war, or about half 


as much as the whole Navy cost before 
the war. The Interior Department, after 
getting along on $150,000,000 in prewar 
years, now asks for $363,000,000. Its 
reclamation projects alone are down for 
$178,000,000, that cost $96,000,000 before. 

Times are very good. Almost anyone 
who wants to work can have a job. Na- 
tional income is almost twice as high as 
it ever has been in a peacetime year. 

Federal relief, nevertheless, is to cost 
$720,000,000. That’s the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to States for aid to the 
aged, to dependent mothers and children, 
and to the blind. During the last period of 
comparable prosperity, relief costs were 
negligible, with individual families meet- 
ing most of the burden. It is to cost $182,- 
000,000 next year to promote public health, 
where it cost $48,000,000 in 1940. Crime 
control is down for $85,000,000. It had cost 
$33,000,000 before. 

Rivers, harbors and flood control are 
down for $689,000,000 next year. This 
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. .. big and little budget items revealed Senator Millikin’s problems 


item cost $210,000,000 in prewar budgets. 
Public roads are scheduled to get $435,- 
000,000 in the year ahead. Road con- 
struction cost the Federal Government 
$169,000,000 back in 1940. 

It’s pretty much the same story all 
along the line. 

Public housing cost $19,000,000 in 1940. 
Next year it is to cost $173,000,000, if 
Congress goes along with Mr. Truman. 
Mortgages of $443,000,000 are to be 
bought by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to underwrite veterans’ homes. 

Farmers, although never so prosperous, 
still are recognized as an expense to the 
Treasury. They stand to get $330,000,000 
next year for price supports. They got 
approximately the same amount before 
the war, when prices were much lower. 
Mr. Truman also proposes to spend $66,- 
000,000 as an export subsidy for farm 
products, and he wants $154,000,000 for 
the new Farm Home Administration to 
help tenant farmers become homeowners. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
plans to spend $4,850,000 to study farm 
problems, which cost $1,000,000 in prewar. 

Really big money begins to show up 
in plans for veterans and in money ear- 
marked for the Army and Navy. 

Veterans’ pensions are to cost $2,492,- 
000,000. The prewar cost of pensions was 
$417,000,000. Then, businessmen are to get 
$1,000,000,000 as a subsidy for employ- 
ing veterans in the on-job training pro- 
gram. Another $1,000,000,000 is allotted 
for educating veterans in schools and 
colleges. The sum of $980,000,000 is put 
down for benefits to jobless veterans, mem- 
bers of the “52-20 club.” These are all new 
postwar costs. To administer the program 
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the Veterans’ Administration proposes to 
pay $870,000,000. That’s nearly as much 
as the whole Army and Navy spent before 
the war. In 1940, salaries and administra- 
tive costs amounted to $101,000,000. 

The Army’s program is reflected in an 
$804,000,000 item for supplies such as 
food, clothing and medicines. That is 
more than the entire prewar Army budget. 
New weapons for a year of peace are to 
cost $338,000,000. The Signal Corps got 
along on $6,455,479 in prewar years and 
now is down for $100,000,000. The Panama 
Canal gets a budget allowance of $25,526,- 
338. The Canal had $9,000,000 before the 
war. The Military Academy at West Point 
is estimated to need $6,378,000 in the 
budget year ahead. Before the war, the 
Academy operated on $3,000,000. 

The Navy shows the same trend as the 
Army. The naval air arm is down for 
$815,000,000. That’s more than the Navy 
Department got altogether before the war. 
To train naval reservists in the year ahead, 
the Department wants $110,000,000. Be- 
fore the war, reserve training cost $8,500,- 
000. The total Navy budget amounts to 
about half the total prewar expenses of 
the entire Government establishment. 

War agencies are scheduled to keep 
operating in the third year of peace. 
Mr. Truman’s budget provides for 1,271,- 
976 civilian employes of war agencies. 
That includes civilians in the Army and 
Navy as well as civilians in war agen- 
cies that cannot seem to be liquidated. 
Before the war, only 229,917 persons had 
similar jobs. 

Former enemies are turning out to be a 
peacetime drain on U.S. taxpayers. The 
War Department proposes to spend $645,- 


000,000 for the relief of occupied cow. 
tries. The State Department is dow 
for another $387,000,000 to be spent 
for foreign relief. And $76,000,000 is 
budgeted to aid foreign refugees. The 
cost of defeating Germany and Japa 
did not end when the shooting stopped 
Next year, destitute and defeated for 
eigners are scheduled to receive almos 
as much relief as the Federal Govemn- 


ment extended to the jobless American 


during the depression years. 

The Philippine Army, although now in- 
dependent, also is a cost to the United 
States. This force is down for $100,000,000 
in the U.S. defensé“budget. 

Atomic research is to cost twice a 
much next year as this year. The budget 
calls for an outlay of $443,244,000 to be 
spent on the atom. 

Research, in fact, is budgeted as a major 
operation in a number of fields. The Bu. 
reau of Standards is down for $11,500,000. 
Before the war this Bureau received 
around $2,000,000. The Navy earmarks 
$27,000,000 for research. Previous peace- 
time naval research amounted to $6,000; 
000. And the Department of Agriculture 
asks $3,375,000 for white pine blister rust 
control. Before the war, this tree disease 
cost the Government $1,767,930. 

Tax relief? These items are typical in 
a budget that the President describes as 
“tight.” They reveal that Big Government 
tends to stay big. They also demonstrate 
what Senator Millikin is to be up against 
when he attempts to write a tax bill that 
will meet all these expenses, allow some 
margin for reducing the public debt, and, 
in the bargain, give a substantial measure 
of relief to income tax payers. 
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DROP IN NATION’S BUYING -POWER 


Savings Downtrend That Indicates Free-Spending Days Are Past 


Prospect of mass market 
for many consumer goods 
this year only if prices fall 


The idea that individual savings of 
United States citizens can be tapped to 
upport a rising tide of business activity 
is beginning to fade. The country is being 
told that American consumers today are 
spending all the money that they can be 
expected to spend and that savings are not 
ikely to be tapped to buy goods and 
services. 

This conclusion comes from the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers after 
a close look at the spending and savings 
habits of the American people. 

Current savings are reported to be as 
low as they can be expected to go. In 
other words, total dollar sales to consumers 
are not to increase. 

Accumulated savings are not re- 
garded as a reliable market support be- 
cause they are not in the hands of the 
mass of spenders in the nation. 

This means that businessmen can ex- 
pect the market for goods and services to 
expand little, if any, in the year ahead, 
at present prices. If more automobiles and 
refrigerators are ‘sold, a smaller amount 
of food and clothing is likely to be 


= marketed. 


A guide to buying habits of consum- 
ers in the year ahead is found in the sav- 
ings trend that has developed in this post- 
war period. 

Before the war individuals as a group 
saved around 9 per cent of their incomes, 
after taxes: In the 1935-39 period, they 
received, on the average, $64,300,000,000 
a year and saved an average of $5,500,- 
000,000. The remainder was spent for 
current goods and services—automobiles, 
household appliances, food, clothing, rent 
and recreation. 

In 1940, spendable income climbed to 
$72,900,000,000 and savings jumped to 
$7,300,000,000, amounting to 9.9 per cent 
of the total, after taxes. 

During the war, consumer incomes 
soared as a result of full employment at 
high wages, but the rate of savings climbed 
faster than incomes. In 1944, the peak war- 
time savings year, consumers had $137,- 
400,000,000 after taxes and set aside 
$38,900,000,000, or 28.3 per cent, as sav- 
ings, 

The abnormal rate of wartime savings 
was caused by war-bond drives, the short- 
age of many goods, such as automobiles, 
tadios and refrigerators, and price controls 
% other goods, which enabled consumers 
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to satisfy their need for food and clothing 
by spending only a small part of their 
income. 

After the war, savings took a plunge. 
In 1945, a year of half war and half peace, 
savings fell to $33,100,000,000, although 
consumer incomes were higher than in 
1944. The rate of savings went down to 
23.8 per cent. 

Last year, 1946, the savings trend con- 
tinued to fall. For the year as a whole, 
consumers saved $17,500,000,000 out of a 
record spendable income of $144,500,000,- 
000—12.1 per cent. At present, however, 
consumers are saving only 9.5 per cent 
of their income, after taxes. 

The drop that has occurred in the rate 
of savings explains the record volume of 
consumer sales that was rung up last year 
on the nation’s cash registers. As the chart 
shows, spending increased not so much be- 
cause incomes increased, but because sav- 
ings dropped. 

That process, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, now has gone as far as 
possible. At the present level of income, 
consumers cannot be expected to reduce 
the percentage of savings. Buying out of 


Source: President’s Economic Report 
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current income is judged to have reached 
a peak. 

Past savings also are discounted as a 
source of increased buying. The Council is 
impressed with official studies that indi- 
cate that one out of every four American 
families has no savings, and that 29 per 
cent of all families have $500 or less. The 
advisers believe that most of the latter 
group already has exhausted wartime 
savings to meet higher postwar living 
costs. 

Other families in the higher income 
brackets are not expected to dip into 
savings to buy more goods and services. 
Their incomes are believed to be sufficient 
to meet most of their current needs, and 
savings are held for emergencies, for 
retirement, or to educate children. 

Official analyses of savings thus indicate 
that the backlog of spending power ex- 
pected to generate after the war is not 
developing. The outlook is, therefore, that 
an increased volume of sales in the year 
ahead must depend either on lower prices 
or on still higher consumer incomes. Price 
declines appear more likely than rising 
incomes. 
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UNIFYING THE ARMED SERVICES: 
PLAN FOR GREATER EFFICIENCY 


Compromise That Aims at Joint Army-Navy-Air Force Operation 


Increase in jobs, councils 
and civilian leadership. 
Promise of economy later 


After U.S. armed forces are unified ac- 
cording to the plan agreed upon by the 
Army and Navy, after years of argument, 
the result structurally is to be this: 

Air forces will be four in number, in- 
stead of three, as at present. One will be a 
new Department of Air Force. Then there 
will be the Army’s specialized air forces, 
the Navy air arm, the Marine air forces, 
all tactical in concept. 

Civilian heads of the armed forces will 
be increased by two. A Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense will replace the Secretaries 
of War and Navy at the Cabinet table. 
But a new Secretary of Air Force will join 
the Secretaries of the Army and Navy as 
head of a third independent defense de- 
partment. 

Councils of military planners will multi- 
ply. There is to be a Council of National 
Defense. There is to be a War Council. 
There will be a Joint Chiefs of Staff. In ad- 
dition, there is to be a National Security 
Resources Board. A central intelligence 
agency is to function as at present. 

Jobs will be more abundant. There is 
to be a full-time joint staff for the Army, 
the Air Force and the Navy. The new 


q —Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL SPAATZ 
e « « joint operations 


Department of Air Force will need to be 
fully staffed along the lines of independent 
Government departments with all the reg- 
ular appurtenances. The new Secretary of 
National Defense and the new councils 
must have office staffs. 

The degree of unifying involved in the 
merger of the armed forces is to be deter- 
mined by experience. The plan of organi- 
zation suggests that a superstructure sim- 
ply may be added to existing military or- 
ganizations. 


reconnaissance and antisubmarine aircraft, 
The Army, too, retains a separate air force 
of tactical fighter planes and observation 
types. The Marine Corps also keeps its 
own air arm. The U.S. Air Force, mean. 
while, will need its own bases, similar to 
Army bases and Navy bases. It may go di- 
rectly to the President for funds to get 
them. It may want a new building if the 
Army’s vast Pentagon Building does not 
prove large enough. 

No single military head for the three 
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SECRETARIES PATTERSON & FORRESTAL 
The plan of organization suggests ... 


The pattern of future U.S. armed 
forces, as outlined in the new Army-Navy 
agreement, in brief, would be this: 

A Secretary of National Defense is to 
be the new over-all head of all arms of the 
service. He is a Secretary without a de- 
partment, however. The Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the new Secretary of 
the Air Force may go directly to the Presi- 
dent on budget- matters, after notifying 
the Secretary of National Defense that 
they are going. Moreover, those Secre- 
taries may take problems of other kinds, 
including interservice squabbles, directly 
to the President. 

An Air Force Department is added. Its 
primary job is strategic air bombing and 
bomber support of the land and sea arms. 
The Navy retains its own air forces, its 
carrier-based planes and its land-based 


services is provided. The Navy vetoed 
this idea of having a military chief of staff 
for the Defense Secretary, which the Army 
wanted. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, thus, gains 
more power as the top military body en- 
gaged in joint planning. Its decisions are 
to be carried out by a new joint staff of 
about 100 Army, Navy and Air Force 
officers. This is the only group below the 
top policy level authorized to carry out 
unification measures. 

A War Council is to be created to serve 
as a civilian check on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. It is composed of the Secretary of 
National Defense, the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, and the mili- 
tary heads of the three services, to deal 
with matters of broad policy. While the 
Defense Secretary has the “power of de- 
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cision” here, any of the civilian members 
of the Council may appeal over his head 
to the President. 

A joint research group is not provided 
initially in the plan, nor is a common pro- 
curement agency. These things, along with 
a single air force, were where the Army 
promised the greatest economies under 
unification. 

Intelligence activities are to stay with- 
in the separate services at the working 
level. Information gained then will be 
pooled by the Central Intelligence Group, 
as at present. No provision is made for a 
new world-wide intelligence network, 
asked by the Army. 

The Marine Corps remains within the 
Navy organization. This is specifically pro- 
vided and allays Navy fears that its Ma- 
rines would be classed as ground troops 
and taken over by the Army. 

That is to be the general organization of 
the unified services under the Army-Navy 


resources. The Board, not the job, is new. 

How the plan will work, if passed by 
Congress is described in this way: 

Day-by-day operations of the services 
will continue almost unchanged. Unifica- 
tion is to be at the top, in matters of 
policy and top strategy, leaving individual 
units still acting as parts of the Army, 
the Navy or one of the air forces. The job 
of the individual fighting man is un- 
changed, while the separate services still 
run themselves. 

Joint effort, if it develops, will come 
through Army-Navy-Air Force commit- 
tees, already set up or to be set up, 
through directives of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, through integrated programs of 
training, research and supply. 

If trouble should break out abroad, the 
U.S. stand could quickly be determined in 
a conference of the Council of National 
Defense, with the President meeting with 
his military-diplomatic Cabinet officers as 
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compromise plan. In effect, a new top 
structure is superimposed on the existing 
setup, while nothing is actually merged. 
In addition to this structure, two new pol- 
icy groups are created, dealing with war 
resources and diplomatic-military matters: 

A Council of National Defense is set 
up to correlate foreign policy with mili- 
tary strategy. A meeting place of top 
planners, it is headed by the President and 
includes the Secretary of State, handling 
foreign policy; the Secretary of National 
Defense, handling military policy, and the 
chairman of a new National Security Re- 
sources Board, who keeps a running check 
on the nation’s military resources. 

The Resources Board is to take over 
some of the functions of the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board in determining United 
States industrial potential as well as war 
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. ». @ superstructure will merely be added 


he does now. In theory, American foreign 
policy thus is conducted in line with the 
military resources of the country at any 
given time. 

Should war develop, the War Council of 
top civilian and military heads of the 
armed forces lays out the broad strategy 
of U.S. land, sea and air forces, while the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, actually a part of 
the Council, maps out a specific plan of 
attack. In practice, this system resembles 
the procedure used during World War II. 

Then the individual services carry out 
their own phases of the over-all plan, work- 
ing under the already-established arrange- 
ment of a single commander for each thea- 
ter of operations. Here the system still is 
largely unchanged. The Army, for ex- 
ample, retains its own supply and ordnance 
organizations, its own tactical air support 





and planes to carry air-borne units, con- 
ducts land operations on its own. The 
Navy has its own amphibious troops in 
the Marine Corps and its own air force. 
The U.S. Air Force is concerned primarily 
with bombing strategic enemy targets, in 
advance of the Army and Navy. 

Biggest change in the operation of the 
armed forces under the new plan, then, is 
not the organization, but the provision for 
future unifying directives. These directives 
are to be carried out by the 100-man joint 
staff, one third of which would be made up 
of Army officers, another third Navy of- 
ficers, and the rest Air Force officers. They 
have the job of seeing that plans for ef- 
fective unity of action filter down from the 
top to the operating level. 

Thus, the way is open for setting up 
joint supply, conducting joint maneuvers, 
merging the Army and Navy hospital sys- 
tems, unifying much of the office over- 
head of the services, co-ordinating research 
projects, bringing together the Army and 
Navy air-transport systems. 

Status of the Air Forces, too, is changed, 
although its functions continue about the 
same. Air power finally is recognized as on 
a par with land and sea power, and is no 
longer subject to domination by Army or 
Navy commanders. 

Prospects under the new plan, if Con- 
gress approves it, are for a gradual uni- 
fication, function by function, rather than 
an outright merger of the services. The air, 
land and sea arms still are to run them- 
selves, but the plan offers a start in the 
direction of joint planning and joint opera- 
tion. Initially, cost of the armed forces 
probably will go up to pay for added 
superstructure; only after the machinery 
begins to operate in high gear will more 
economy and more efficiency appear in 
this country’s military setup. 
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Concern of U.S. 
in Soviet Move 
For Arctic Base 


A move out toward the open Atlantic 
is being promoted by the Russians. This 
move, involving pressure by the Soviet 
Union, is of major concern to both the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Russia is pressing Norway for the right 
to develop “facilities” on the Spitsbergen 
archipelago and on Bear Island, halfway 
between Spitsbergen and Norway. These 
“facilities” presumably would be related 
to “joint defense” of the islands, dominated 
by the Soviets. Air and naval bases are 
indicated. 

What is involved in the new Russian 
move is shown in the accompanying map: 


Spitsbergen is less than 12 hours’ 


flying time from New York. It is 7 hours 
by bomber from London. It provides some 
open water the year round for naval ves- 
sels, including submarines. Its location by 
a branch of the Gulf Stream permits use 
of the islands as a year-round air base in 
spite of the fact that it is above the Arctic 
Circle. 

Bear Island offers a warmer base for 
both planes and naval vessels. It is nearly 
astride the great-circle route from Russia’s 
industrial center to the industrial Eastern 
U.S. While no closer to New York, it is 
nearer to London and to major trade 
routes, thus making a superior submarine 
base. 

The pressure by Russia to move its mili- 
tary outposts closer to the United States 
comes at a time when U.S. forces have 
been withdrawn from Iceland and Green- 
land, in this same area. It means that, 
where this country and Britain have re- 
treated, Russia is striving to push out. The 
Soviet move, too, is of direct concern to 
Britain in the event trouble breaks out; 
it upsets recent efforts by the British to 
get closer to Russia, efforts that involved 
a visit by Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery to Premier Josef Stalin. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
when he first comes into contact with the 
Russians as U.S. Secretary of State, thus 
will encounter what military leaders regard 
as a major issue, one involving U.S. na- 
tional security. 

Behind this situation are these facts: 

Before the war, in 1920, a treaty was 
signed by the U.S., Britain, Canada, Nor- 
way and five other countries, giving Nor- 
way full sovereignty over the now-strategic 
archipelago of Spitsbergen and banning use 
of the islands for “warlike purposes.” Rus- 
sia and 20 other nations adhered to the 
treaty after 1925. It is this document that 
the Soviet Union now wants to alter, either 
officially or in effect. 
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This treaty has been the basis of Nor- 
way’s previous resistance to Russian de- 
mands. The treaty says that Norway is 
not to “create nor allow the establish- 
ment of any naval base” on the islands, 
including Bear Island, “and not to con- 
struct any fortifications in the said terri- 
tories.” Now the Btitish announce that 
any unilateral agreement to permit mili- 
tary bases on Spitsbergen would be re- 
garded as a violation of that 1920 treaty. 

During the war, both Allies and Ger- 
mans had small weather bases on the 
Arctic islands at one time. Then, in 1944, 
the Russians secretly began negotiations 
with the Norwegian exile Government in 
London for the postwar use of Spitsbergen 
either as a joint defense base or a Russian 
outpost. The U.S. and Britain were not 
told of these conferences. 

Since war‘’s end, the Russians openly 
hinted that they might find it necessary 
to ask for bases on these islands if the 
United States set up permanent naval 
and air bases in Iceland. Also, secret nego- 
tiations with Norway continued, but the 
Soviet demands were resisted by Trygve 











Lie, then Foreign Minister of Norway. 
Recently, according to a Russian souree, 
“an understanding was reached about the 
necessity of joint defense of Spitsbergen.” 

The Russian view now is that bases 
must be established on these islands as} 
a perimeter defense against an attack on 
the Soviet Union from the northwest. Such 
bases would be no closer to Washington, 
D.C., than U.S. bases on Point Barrow, 
Alaska, now are to Moscow, while the 
U.S. also has potential bases facing Rus- 
sia in Northern Canada. 

The next step, thus, is one in which 
the U.S. has a critical interest. Bases on 
the strategic Arctic islands, which could 
give an offensive edge in future air and 
submarine warfare, are being sought by 
the Russians on the ground that the 1920 
treaty is invalid because it was signed by 
former enemy states. The matter may be 
brought before the United Nations, which 
would open the whole problem of Arctic 
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arrangements. The U.S., as a result, must BB the } 
soon take a position regarding this area, j 
where U.S.-British interests and those of B “S'€°é 


Russia can cross. today 
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Heritage Whisky. Here is whisky 
you might justly reserve for partic- 
ular friends, for special occasions. 
Yet you can afford to enjoy —_— 
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Philadelphia regularly and often. 
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It’s Always Fair Weather for travel aboard 
New York Central’s Great Steel Fleet. From the 
cozy vantage point of your Club Car easy chair, it 
matters neither to your plans nor your peace of 
mind when sleet glazes the highways or clouds blot 
out the winter sky. 


Rest Assured! A deep-mattressed bed, 
cradled by the smooth Water Level Route, 
invites you to rest... and you rest assured 
that New York Central’s dependable all- 
weather transportation will get you there 
tomorrow . . . refreshed and ready for the 
day ahead. 


Deep Seated Comfort. The com- 
fort of a thrifty reclining seat in one of 
Central's de luxe, air-conditioned coaches 
goes deeper than feather-soft cushions or 
stabilized car springs. For there's the deep 
down mental comfort of traveling in the 
world’s safest way! 


YORK CENTRAL ¢ 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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G.O.P. PLAN TO BALANCE COURTS 


Outlook That New Appointees Will Be Rigidly Screened by Senate 


senator Wiley’s resolve to 
offset 20-to-1 edge held by 
Democrats in last 14 years 


An official count of federal judges ap- 
pointed to office since the start of 1933, 
made for Congress by Attorney General 

Tom Clark, shows this: 

Republicans named to United 
States judgeships in these 14 years, ex- 
clusive of territorial courts and lower 
courts in the District of Columbia, 
have totaled 9. 

Democrats now holding judge- 
ships, who were appointed during the 
same period, total 183. 

The Attorney General’s report thus re- 
veals that more than 20 judges with Demo- 
cratic Party affiliations have been named 
for each judge appointed during the same 
period with Republican Party affiliation. 

A total of 276 judges, with lifetime ap- 
pointments, are serving at this time. Of 
these, there are actually more Democrats 
than the 183 appointed in the last 14 
years, because some judges holding over 
from the years before 1933 had Democratic 
Party affiliations. The number of Demo- 
crats appointed before 1933 is not revealed 
by the Attorney General’s report. 

This preponderance of Democrats in 
judicial posts is receiving active attention 
of the new Republican Congress. 

Senator Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
new chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, has just served notice upon 
the White House that future appointments 
to judgeships will be scrutinized by his 
Committee. In the future, Democrats can 
expect that few of their party members 
whose economic views do not satisfy the 
Republican majority will be confirmed by 
the Senate. Senator Wiley has outlined the 
new policy as follows: 

“There must be a ban on appointments 
of New Dealers who already pack the 
courts in innumerable instances. I am op- 
posed to New Dealers, because I believe 
their political philosophy is alien to our 
system of government. And too, by and 
large, their appointment has been con- 
fined to men who lack the judicial tempera- 
ment and the impartiality properly to pre- 
side over courts.” 

As chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Senator Wiley will look for leftist 
tendencies in any Democrats who are 
named, and will examine all appointments 
with an eye toward increasing the number 
of Republican judges. 

The fact that the Supreme Court has 
eight Democrats to one Republican is of 
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considerable concern to the Republicans, 
but there is little prospect of changing 
this ratio for some time. The Court no 
longer is made up of “nine old men.” Six 
of its members are under 60. The oldest is 
64. Similarly, the lower courts are manned 
by a preponderance of judges who are 
far below the retirement age of 70. 

Judicial policy—the attitude of judges 
on specific issues—is at the bottom of 
Republican concern over the future of the 
courts. New labor laws are about to be 
passed. Republican ideas on taxes differ 
from those that have been enacted into law 
by Democratic Congresses of recent years. 
Property rights, in general, and the rights 
of Government over individuals are also 
involved. 

Labor legislation regulating the activi- 
ties of unions is high on the list of Re- 
publican aims. If these ideas become laws, 
the courts will be called upon to pass on 
their constitutionality. Unions have fared 
well at the hands of most Democratic 
judges, and Republicans may find some of 
their labor legislation upset in the courts. 
Any attempt by Congress to limit the free- 
dom of speech and assembly of labor lead- 
ers almost surely will run into trouble in 
the Supreme Court. That Court has held 
that employers have a right to state their 
views on labor unions, provided no coer- 
cion is involved. 

Tax laws and their application are re- 
garded as important. Generally, the Su- 
preme Court has upheld the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States in disputes over 
tax policies with individuals and business 
concerns. 

Property rights are concerned. As Sena- 
tor Wiley sees it, the conservative view 
of property rights often is not shared by 
the judges who were appointed after 1933. 

Federal power already has been broad- 
ened to the extent that the Government 
can do almost anything in controlling busi- 
ness, agriculture or prices. 

The Supreme Court's attitude toward 
congressional authority, however, may pro- 
vide unexpected comfort to Republicans. 
Time and again, the Court has upheld the 
right of Congress to legislate for the public 
welfare. Not since 1937 has an entire act 
of Congress been held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. If the same inclination 
to uphold Congress is applied to conserva- 
tive laws as to liberal laws, the Republi- 
cans will have little to fear. 

Republicans in Congress, however, want 
to play safe. For that reason, all of Mr. 
Truman’s judicial appointments of the 
next two years are to be given a careful 
screening. 
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MILITARY MEN IN KEY JOBS: 
SHIFT FROM U.S. TRADITION 


Officers as Presidential Advisers, Diplomats and Agency Heag 


Ready administrative ability 
weighed against civilians’ 
old fears of Army-Navy rule 


All precedents in U.S. history are being 
broken by the strong trend toward use of 
military men for key positions in Govern- 
ment service. The influence of the military 
is more and more widespread in the civilian 
arm of the Government. 

This trend toward use of professional 
military men for civilian jobs is empha- 
sized by the selection of General of the 
Army George C. Marshall to be Secretary 
of State and, in effect, Vice President. It 
underlies the boomlet that has developed 
for General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Army Chief of Staff, for the 1948 
presidential nomination in one or the 
other of the major parties. 

Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief 
of Staff to the President, is a very influ- 
ential White House adviser on many mat- 
ters of policy. Several positions in the 
diplomatic service are filled by military 
men. Generals will dominate the coming 
conference on a German treaty. High 
officers are running a number of the 
Government’s domestic agencies. 

Use of generals and admirals from the 
regular Army and Navy to perform tasks 
that civilians once performed is giving rise 
to questions of whether the military is 
taking over the country. There is also 
some questioning from abroad as to 
whether the United States is veering to 
an imperialist course. Actually, the new 
role of the military rests upon a complaint 
by the White House that it cannot find 
civilians to do what needs to be done. 
President Truman, however, has let his 
associates know that he has no further 
generals or admirals in mind for major 
posts. 

Present setup. Specifically, this is the 
situation brought about: 

At the White House, President Truman 
now is to have among his closest advisers 
two of the nation’s prominent military men 
—General Marshall as well as Admiral 
Leahy. The scope of their past experience 
is very wide. General Marshall, as Chief 
of Staff, ran the Army during the war. 
Admiral Leahy, as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, ran the Navy for several years be- 
fore the war. Both were close to President 
Roosevelt as members of the wartime Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Both are respected and 


trusted by Mr. Truman, and their advice 
will carry much weight. 

In the diplomatic service, professional 
military men are being utilized increas- 
ingly. Lieut. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
who has been in the Army since 1917 and 
was chief of staff to General Eisenhower 
during World War II, is in a vitally im- 
portant spot as Ambassador to Russia. 
Vice Admiral Alan G. Kirk, veteran of 


ADMIRAL LEAHY WITH PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
Historical precedents were broken 


36 years in the Navy, climaxed by his 
part in the Normandy landings in 1944, is 
Ambassador to Belgium. Gen. Thomas 
Holcomb, who served in the Marine Corps 
for 43 years and rose to be its Comman- 
dant, is Minister to the Union of South 
Africa. Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, an 
officer in the Spanish-American War and 
in World War I, and later head of the 
Veterans’ Administration, is Ambassador 
to Panama. 

In the postwar settlements, generals 
are playing a decisive role. U.S. occupation 
forces in Germany are under Lieut. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, and those in Japan 





and Korea are under General of the Arm 
Douglas MacArthur. Maj. Gen. John } 
Hilldring, another Army career man, ; 
keeping track of their work from 
Washington end, as Assistant Secretary ¢ 
State. In the coming conference at My 
cow on German peace terms, key decisioy 
affecting the future of the world will} 
made for the U.S. by four military me, 
General Marshall, General Clay, Gener 
Smith, and Lieut. Gen. Mat 
W. Clark, until recently cop. 
mander of U.S. occupatiq 
troops in Austria. 

Intelligence work of th 
Government is being placeif 
under a_ professional Amy 
man, Lieut. Gen. Hoyt Va. 
denberg, nephew of Senaty 
Vandenberg (Rep.) , of Michi 
gan. He has been named « 
head of the new Central 
telligence Group and will r 
tain his military status. 

In other agencies, profs 
sional military men are bein 
utilized as administrators. Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, who con- 
manded the 12th Army Grow 
in the invasion of Germany, 
is head of the Veterans’ Ad. 
ministration. Maj. Gen. Philip 
B. Fleming, in the Army sinc 
1911, is director of the recently 
established Office of Tempo 
rary Controls. He also is head 
of the Federal Works Agency. 
Vice Admiral William W. 
Smith is chairman of the Mar: 
time Commission. Maj. Gen. 
Robert M. Littlejohn, as head 
of the War Assets Administra 
tion, is disposing of surplus 
war goods. 

Taken all together, these men make 4 
rather imposing array of military figure 
holding top places in the Government. 

Past record. In contrast, the work o 
professional military men in the past was 
confined largely to their own field. 

It is true that 10 men were elected 
President after achieving prominence 4 
military commanders in war. They wert 
George Washington, Andrew Jackson, 
William Henry Harrison, Zachary Tay- 
lor, Franklin Pierce, Ulysses S. Grant, 
James A. Garfield, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Benjamin Harrison and Theodore Roose- 
velt. But, of these, only Presidents Taylor 
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An imposing array of the military ... 


and Grant had followed professional mili- 
tary careers, and President Grant, previ- 
ous to 1861, had been out of the Army 
for seven years. 

Three professional military men were 
numinated for President, but were not 
elected. These were Gen. Winfield Scott, 
in 1852; Gen. George B. McClellan, in 
1864; and Gen. W. S. Hancock, in 1880. 

The tradition has been that civilian 
posts should be manned by civilians. Even 
the Secretaries of War and Navy cus- 
tomarily have been nonmilitary men. 
President Roosevelt, however, began to 
call on career generals and admirals to 
fill diplomatic and administrative posts, 
and the new tendency has gone much 
further under President Truman. 


Reasons for change. One of the big 
reasons for the present trend is that offi- 
cers in the armed services are always avail- 
able for assignment to any Government 
job that needs to be done. If other men 
decline, or if no others with the right quali- 
fications can be found, the appointment of 
a military man of proved ability is a con- 
venient solution. Other advantages are 
that many officers have had long adminis- 
trative experience, and they are accus- 
tomed to serving the public rather than 
any special interest. 

In the current phase of history, when the 
U.S. is entering upon a new world role, 
still another factor is that the men who 
ran the war on a global basis have some 
understanding of world affairs. 
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Objections. Persons who object to 
dominance of civilian activities by military 
officers, on the other hand, contend that 
the military men have a strong tendency 
to be dictatorial. This, say the objectors, 
is only natural, in view of the officers’ life- 
long training in discipline. Also, it is held, 
officers are not responsive to public opin- 
ion, are unwilling to compromise, and some- 
times disregard civilian rights. 

Another criticism is that military or- 
ganization methods, if applied to civilian 
activities, result in overstaffing, delay and 
waste. General Bradley, for example, was 
accused by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of setting up an unnecessarily ponderous 
machine in the Veterans’ Administration, 
where he established an Office of Co- 
ordination and Planning, with a staff of 
2,000, many of whom were former officers. 
Recently he eliminated this branch. 

Thus, opponents of administration by 
military men make the point that not only 
does military domination threaten democ- 
racy, but it often is a blow to efficiency. 

Issues ahead. The question of mili- 
tary vs. civilian control is arising in a 
related field—that of scientific research. 
The Army and Navy, through their con- 
tracts with educational institutions for 
carrying out special research projects, 
are increasingly in a position to exert le- 
verage on scientific research in general. 
Control of research in atomic energy, how- 
ever, originally in military hands, has 
been shifted by Congress to a civilian com- 
mission. And, recently, civilian influence 
in the field of science was given a new 
boost by President Truman when he 
established the Presidential Research 
Board to exercise general supervision of 
federal research programs. 

A second question to be threshed out 
is that of compulsory military training. 
Here, again, there is objection that it 
would subject civilian life to domination 
by the military. 

General Marshall's pro*%lem. An 
immediate question will be the type of 
appointments General Marshall will make 
as Secretary of State. He can call on Army 
officers with whom he is acquainted, or 
he can call on career diplomats, or he can 
go outside of both groups and look for 
others who are qualified. According to 
reports, he intends to avoid militarizing 
the State Department and also will avoid 
relying entirely on career men. He has a 
wide acquaintance outside the military 
and diplomatic fields. 

Reverse trend? General Marshall’s re- 
ported attitude, coupled with signs of con- 
cern at the White House, give indication 
that President Truman is aware of the 
public’s fear of dominance by the military 
and is swinging back toward reliance on 
civilians for top Government jobs. Mean- 
while, however, the military officers are 
exercising more influence on U.S. civilian 
affairs than ever before. 
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Merchants’ View of Business: 
Optimism Over Trade in 1947 


Trend to Labor Peace as Basis for Confident Attitude in Midweg 


Belief that markets for 
durables will hold strength 
through first half of year 


Chicago 

If a business setback lies ahead, most 
businessmen in the Middle West are not 
yet convinced of it. Restrained optimism, 
in place of the pessimism of a few months 
ago, is the dominant attitude reflected in 
this center of manufacturing, farm mar- 
keting, wholesaling and retailing. 

Chief source of this optimism lies in the 
growing feeling that large strikes are to 
be avoided. A member of the Board of 
Editors of The United States News, sur- 
veying business conditions in the area, 
found that most wage demands are ex- 
pected to be settled on the basis of a 
10 to 15-cents-an-hour increase, without 
strikes. Also, the flow of materials is more 
even, promising a less unbalanced inven- 
tory situation. Retail trade remains quite 
high, and the price break that had been 
expected after Christmas failed to develop 
to the extent anticipated. 

These factors are leading many busi- 
nessmen in this region to expect that all is 
to be well in 1947. 

Yet there are signs of trouble. Buyers 
definitely are more inclined to shop around, 
and here and there they are backing away 
from higher-priced items. Retailers and 
wholesalers are beginning to complain to 
manufacturers about prices and quality, 
where, in the past, they took anything 
they could get, at any price. Then there 
are signs that farm prices are pointed 
downward, and weaknesses in the security 
markets signal the view of investors that 
all isn’t well. 

Other trends, too, suggest that the pre- 
vailing optimism might be temporary, a 
reflection of relief over the gradual ending 
of shortages and the decline of strike 
threats. 

Manufacturers, in some instances, are 
embarrassed by shortages of working capi- 
tal. They have tied up their funds in in- 
ventories and unfinished goods, and are 
finding banks less ready to extend loans. 
A price break, or slow markets could leave 
some of these manufacturers in a tight cash 
position. Building costs remain high and 
contract awards are declining. Inventory 
buying is falling off, and lower prices are 
expected during the second half of the year. 

In general, however, businessmen expect 
to be able to weather these adjustments 


without any great shock to production or 
to sales and profits. 

Prospects for labor peace are at the 
bottom of prevailing Midwestern business 
optimism. That peace is not yet taken for 
granted, but there is growing confidence in 
such centers as Chicago and Detroit that 
labor-management pacts will be reached 
soon in basic industries. This confidence 
is based on two expected developments. 

The attitude of workers has undergone 
a fundamental change. Employers report 
that workers are plainly tired of irregular 
work and short pay checks and are far 
less inclined to strike than a year ago. 
This changed attitude shows up in the 
cautious, conciliatory approach of union 
leaders. 

New labor laws proposed by the Re- 
publican Congress are the second hearten- 
ing development for businessmen. These 
proposals are expected further to cool any 
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CHICAGO SKYSCRAPERS 
. . . Optimism over outlook 


enthusiasm that workers may have fy 
strikes. The hope also is held that ney 
labor laws will provide a firmer base fy 
negotiations. 

The steel industry is being watched 
a pace setter for wage settlements, ‘Ap 
agreement calling for moderate increagy 
in hourly pay is expected to be reached, 
and this agreement is believed likely t 
set the pattern for other industries. 

Upward price trends continue, on the 
whole, despite weaknesses in farm com. 
modities and luxury goods. These trend; 
are expected to be maintained through the 
first half of the year. 

Mail-order houses,’ for example, which 
issue catalogues months ahead of the tim 
when goods are to be sold, are quoting 
higher prices. One company has raised shoe 
prices from $8.50 to $10.95 a pair. Bedroom 
suites that ranged from $164.59 to $1719 
now spread between $169.95 and $199.96. 
Electric-refrigerator prices have advaneed 
by $19 to $40. 

Strong demand for durable goods ae- 
counts for the number of optimists in the 
metal-working plants in this region. Man- 
agers of these plants see an end to supply 
troubles if a steel strike is avoided. They 
also anticipate greater cost certainty and 
no decline in the demand for farm equip- 
ment, automobiles and household appl- 
ances. 

Many of these industries plan to it 
crease their capacity and to step up opera- 
tions from one shift to two and, sometimes, 
three shifts. Some expansion plans are 
being held up by shortages of building 
materials, but the number of cancellations 
because of costs appears to be declining. 
Of 102 new projects planned for Chicago 
and northern Illinois for 1946, two thirds 
now are either built or under construction. 
All war plants in the area that could be 
converted to peacetime production have 
been converted. 

With these plans for durable-goods in- 
dustries, businessmen are inclined to dis- 
count the effects on the region of an 
expected slump in the production of soft 
goods, such as textiles and clothing. Food 
processing is not expected to decline much 
from present levels. 

All these factors—the prospects for 
labor peace, the continuing strong price 
trends, and the demand for durable goods 
—offer a basis for optimism. Many busi 
nessmen in the Chicago region, therefore, 
are inclined to attach little weight to other 
trends that may cloud the prospect for 
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FOR THE WORKER: FILLING PAY ENVELOPES 
... the attitude had changed 
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CUSTOMER: FILLING MAIL ORDERS 


. .. the markets were tested 


continued high prices. Nevertheless, there 
are offsetting factors. 

Inventory buying in many lines shows 
signs of slackening. Dealers, who once had 
little hope of having their orders delivered 
in several months, now find that they can 
get deliveries in a matter of weeks. This 
is particularly true of foodstuffs and tex- 
tile goods, some of which arrive ahead of 
schedule. 


Prompt deliveries, plus price uncer- 


tainty, are causing a change in merchants’ 
buying practices. Orders no longer are 
Placed far in advance of delivery dates, 
and many merchants order no more than 
three months ahead. In some fields, the 
period is much shorter. The same practice 
is being followed by manufacturers, who 
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are trimming their orders for raw materials. 

This is a sign that producers and dis- 
tributors in the Middle West, as elsewhere, 
are testing their markets and are taking 
fewer chances of getting caught with heavy 
stocks of high-priced goods and materials 
if a price decline should set in. 

Buyers’ markets also are reported to 
be returning, among both wholesalers and 
retailers. Merchants report that con- 
sumers are becoming increasingly critical 
of the price and quality of merchandise 
being offered for sale. A tendency to wait 
for the sort of products they want, rather 
than accept substitutes, also is reported. 
This attitude is reflected in merchant 
orders to suppliers. 

Furniture manufacturers found at a 


recent Chicago fair that wholesalers and 
retailers shied from stocking their stores 
and warehouses with items that carried 
price boosts of 10 to 25 per cent. Dealers 
expressed fears that, if they loaded up with 
furniture at such prices, they would be 
unable to sell fast enough to avoid losses. 

Price reductions are demanded promptly 
by furniture dealers,. but manufacturers 
have yet to consent. They claim that 
higher costs make price reductions impos- 
sible. Manufacturers concede no _likeli- 
hood of any early decline in furniture 
prices, but they are fearful that, by next 
autumn, price cuts may be forced by a 
large increase in supplies. Right now the 
furniture industry appears to be in a 
stalemate, with future prices uncertain. 

A similar situation is expected to de- 
velop soon in cotton and woolen goods and 
in radios and other appliances that are 
flowing to market in increasing volume. 

The return of buyers’ markets also 
points to a return to more competition 
among sellers. This trend is expected to 
be pronounced in the Midwest after mid- 
year, with an accompanying toll of fail- 
ures in the retail trades, largely new- 
comers with inadequate financial resources. 
Competition is expected to be particularly 
keen in the radio and electrical-appliance 
fields, where a high “death rate” is possi- 
ble before the year ends. 

Price weaknesses are viewed as certain 
to accompany increased competition, and 
lower prices are expected by the year end 
for a wide range of products. 

Summing up, of a price decline and of 
more buyer resistance are not yet viewed 
by Midwestern businessmen as a _par- 
ticularly discouraging sign. Lower food 
and clothing costs are hailed as evidence 
of a decline in living costs that will serve 
to soften labor’s wage demands, and 
not as a signal for a damaging break in 
general prices. In fact, present prices for 
farm equipment, automobile — supplies, 
most household appliances, some lines of 
hardware and some building materials are 
expected to be maintained through the 
year. 

Business confidence in this region is stim- 
ulated more by the prospects of labor 
peace and by the easing of material short- 
ages than it is dampened by indications 
of price adjustment and consumer re- 
sistance in the months ahead. Prevailing 
sentiment is that threatened price troubles 
will be less severe than the headaches 
that resulted a year ago from the wave 
of strikes and the difficulty in locating 
supplies of basic materials. 

Assurance of a steady working force and 
of a regular flow of raw materials to pro- 
duction lines is regarded by Midwestern 
business leaders as more significant than 
problems of prices and markets that may 
develop. There is little fear yet that sales 
and distribution can present the problem 
in 1947 that production created in 1946. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The fyi, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, ang ;, 





THE CUSHION 


xe 


We sold an unprecedented amount of goods and 
services abroad during 1946—approximately $15,000,- 
000,000 worth. It used to be about $4,000,000,000 a 
year prior to the war. 

We bought about $7,000,000,000 worth from the 
rest of the world in 1946. We used to buy half that 
amount per year in pre-war days. 

Commenting on this phenomenon, the Economic 
Report of the President, recently submitted to Con- 
gress, said: 

“We must bear in mind that we are part of a 
world economy. Our sales of goods and services 
abroad, amounting to about $15,000,000,000 in 
1946, played an important role in the maintenance 
of domestic production, employment, and pur- 
chasing power and may be expected to do so this 
year.” 

The economists who helped the President prepare 
his Report did not analyze the further impact of this 
$15,000,000,000 of sales of goods and services on em- 
ployment or production generally in the United States. 
The Government has a means of measuring what ship- 
ments are cleared through our ports, both incoming 
and outgoing, during the year. But it has no means 
of knowing what more extensive part of our employ- 
ment would be. affected if the carburetors, the auto 
bodies, the tires, or the cotton or lumber or iron or 
copper used in the hundred and one things called 
“parts and accessories” were suddenly to be sub- 
tracted from the total volume of goods making up 
our “national income produced.” 

A vital 11 per cent: It is important to point out that 
even $15,000,000,000 in sales out of a total national in- 
come estimated for 1946 at $164,000,000,000 isn’t just 
11 per cent. Pull out 11 per cent of the bricks in a 
building at strategic points—picking them here and 
there where they furnish an actual or indirect support 
—and you can readily topple the whole structure. 

Small wonder that the Economic Report says that 
“foreign trade and foreign investment are vital to 
maintaining a dynamic economy in this country.” 

The war taught us that we are dependent for cer- 
tain strategic materials on other parts of the world. 


AGAINST DEPRESSION 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


—___| 


Fortunately for us, our sea power was able to mais. 
tain an uninterrupted line of communication to many 
of the sources of supply. The Economic Report gos 
on to say: 

“The shortages we have suffered during the 
war and are even now experiencing have proved 
to us our need for foreign imports. We will con- 
tinue to need imports not only to add richness and 
variety to our standard of living but also as 
means of conserving strategic materials. We do 
not have to fear so-called foreign competition 
when we have maximum production, employ. 
ment, and purchasing power. We must not, of 
course, indulge in indiscriminate reduction of 
barriers to imports. Such a policy is not con- 
templated. 

“For a few years we cannot expect to buy as 
much from abroad as other countries buy from us. 
We will find it profitable to invest a part of our 
savings in developing the world’s productive re- 
sources through sound loans and investments of 
equity capital abroad. This is important not only 
in the first instance as an immediate outlet for 
our goods and services, the supply of which will 
be increasing in the coming years, but also as4 
means of permanently increasing foreign markets 
for our farmers and businessmen. The quickest 
demonstration of this can be seen by the fact that 
nations that are industrialized are our best 
customers.” 
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Making sales at low cost: It is a fallacy to say th 
much of our participation in world trade is due 
subsidies—the flow of American governmental 0 
tributions. This is not borne out by an examination 
the President’s budget submitted earlier this moni 

The estimated budget of $37,500,000,000 for 
fiscal year running from July 1, 1947, to July 1, 1% 
contains new appropriations of only $1,169,000,000 
the field of “international affairs and finance.” 
this sum, $725,000,000 is for our occupying armi 
and it may be assumed that much of this item 
spent inside the United States. Likewise, our int 
national budget includes $197,000,000 for the Dep 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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ment of State, much of which also is spent at home. 

In addition, there will be expended in the fiscal year 
1948 about $2,341,000,000 from funds authorized in 
previous years, such as unpaid subscriptions to our 
loan to Great Britain. 

But, all in all, it is doubtful whether, out of a total 
of $3,510,000,000 shown in the President’s budget as 
planned for expenditure in international affairs and 
finance in 1947-48, more than $2,000,000,000 will be 
spent abroad by our Government. This is a small item 
to spend to promote $15,000,000,000 of sales. 

What we do know, however, is that we have a direct 
interest in stabilizing the world’s economy and that, 
as the Economic Report wisely says, we will find it 
profitable to invest our savings in developing the 
world’s productive resources “through sound loans 
and investments of equity capital abroad.” 

This means that private capital must flow abroad 
inlarger and larger amounts. Out of such investments 
will come naturally a demand for more and more 
American products of farm and factory. 


geared up to a high rate of production. We have enor- 
mous plant capacity. We can produce goods for ex- 
port and develop more freight for our ships. We will 
thus produce countless services also that go with 
world trade. Here is the most significant statement in 
the Economic Report: 

“Any recession in domestic demand would per- 











mit us to meet some of the now unsatisfied foreign 

demand, with a resulting increase in exports. Even 

if this should be confined to a rise in quantities 

rather than in the dollar values it would be a 

factor cushioning the effects of any dip in do- 

mestic production and employment.” 

Already we have experienced the beneficial effects 
of a ready-made market in which the cost of making 
sales is relatively low. For the Economic Report 
frankly concedes that the “intense demand of foreign 
countries for goods available only or chiefly in this 
country has been one of the factors accounting for a 
high level of employment, production, and purchasing 
power in the United States during 1946.” 


Economic Report of the President underlines importance of world 
trade to domestic economy—Markets abroad can take up slack 


Foreign trade a domestic ‘‘cushion’’: We are. 





when U. S. demand dips—’We are part of a world economy.” 


Here, therefore, is indubitable proof of the impor- 
tance of world trade. For years economic isolationists 
have derided the whole amount of our foreign trade 
as a small fraction of our national income. Now not 
only is the amount sizable but the impact of world 
trade can cushion a depression in America. 


Outlets for excess production: In the present 
period of domestic readjustment it is opportune to 
find markets available to which our excess of produc- 
tion over domestic demand can quickly flow. 

Price reduction inside America can come through 
the economies possible when a larger volume is at- 
tained in world trade. As volume goes up in quantity- 
production methods, prices can come down. 

The rest of the world has in part been devastated by 
war’s destruction but it has in part been built up 
through the flow of “lend-lease” funds. 

Latin America in particular is striving for a higher 
standard of living made possible through the exten- 
sive flow of American dollars to the nations to the 
south of us. Capital formation in Latin American 
countries has increased immeasurably, and the needs 
of Central and South America will for many years 
to come be supplied by U.S. producers. 

There are, to be sure, certain dangers ahead—but 
mostly political. If we succumb to the doctrines of 
economic isolation and begin to preach once more the 
narrow philosophy that America must become ‘“self- 
sufficient” and erect high tariff barriers against im- 
ports, we will be promoting economic nationalism 
again. 

Reciprocity is a Republican policy. It was orig- 
inally advocated in the Blaine-McKinley days. A Re- 
publican President, William Howard Taft, urged the 
first reciprocity treaty with Canada. 

A substantial section of American industry and 
business sees now the importance of promoting a 
larger and larger total of transactions in world trade 
because America receives an increasing share of that 
trade. This, in turn, is vital to the maintenance of our 
high level of employment. 

The words of the Economic Report should be im- 
printed widely—“We are part of a world economy.” 














HE BURDEN OF FEDERAL TAXES on each 

U.S. family of four would be $1,146 
this year, if taxes were spread evenly 
through the whole population. This is 
nine times the average for prewar years 
1929-1941, when the tax bill was ~$t7. 

What war has done to the family tax 
burden is shown in the Pictogram. Ac- 
tually, of course, taxes do not fall evenly 
on all families. Personal taxes are gradu- 
ated according to income. Most other 
taxes—corporation taxes, excises and cus- 
toms—are paid indirectly by consumers, 
so that these levies are spread according 
to the amount of people buy. 
Nevertheless, the impact of federal financ- 
ing is shown in these figures of a typical 
family’s proportionate share of the tax 
burden over the years. 

In 1929, if all people had paid their pro- 
portionate share of Government costs, the 
tax bill per family of four would have been 
$130. In that year, the U.S. Treasury 
raised a little over $4,000,000,000, which 
was enough to cover all Government ex- 
penses with $200,000,000 left over to re- 
duce the World War I debt. 

In 1933, for taxes that paid less than 
half the Government’s expenses, each 
family’s share would have been $70. If 
taxes had been high enough to balance the 
budget, the family’s share would have 
been about $145. 

In 1940, with Government income run- 
ning about 61 per cent of outgo, the share 
of a family of four would have been $180. 
It would have taken about $290 per fam- 
ily to balance the budget. 

In 1947, the budget year that began last 
July 1 and runs until next June 30, the 
family tax bill stands at $1,146. That is 
what it takes today to support a $40,- 
000,000,000-a-year Government. 

In 1948, the budget year beginning next 
July 1, the share of each family of four, 
on the basis of revenue estimates offered 
by President Truman promises to drop to 
$1,074. This allows for no cut in income 
taxes. 

Eventually, when world conditions settle 
down, federal spending is expected to level 
off at about $25,000,000,000. Then the cost 
of supporting the Government will be 
about $741 per family of four. That does 
not allow for any budget surplus to apply 
on the $260,000,000,000 national debt. The 
proportionate share of that debt, per fam- 
ily of four, is about $7,000. If the Govern- 
ment undertakes to retire debt at the rate 
of $2,000,000,000 a year, a process that 
would take 130 years, the family tax bill 
will run just short of $800 a year. For 
many years to come, therefore, the aver- 
age taxpayer faces a burden that will 
dwarf anything he ever dreamed of in 
prewar days. 
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BIPARTISAN EXPERIMENT 


White House Discussions as Effort to Get Along With Legislators 


Handicaps in avoidance of 
controversial matters and 
in absence of Senator Taft 


President Truman is experimenting with 
a plan for getting along with the control- 
ling Republican leaders of Congress—with 
results that leave observers asking some 
pointed questions. 

Bipartisan conference. Mr. Truman’s 
idea is to confer from time to time with 
the Republican as well as Democratic 
leaders of House and Senate. The meetings 
are to be called whenever the President 
thinks they would be helpful. Only non- 
partisan, nonpolitical issues are to be 
discussed. 

The first such session was a cheerful 
50-minute chat, devoted to the questions 
of speeding the disposition of war sur- 
pluses, and prolonging the Government’s 
operation of the merchant marine. It was 
attended, for the Republicans, by Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate: Senator Wallace H. 
White, Jr., the Floor Leader; Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and Representative 
Charles A. Halleck, the House Floor 
Leader. The Minority Leaders, Senator 
Alben W. Barkley and Representative 
Sam Rayburn, represented the Democrats. 
All, including the President, considered 
the session helpful. 

However: 

Questions. Many, in and out of Con- 
gress, are asking what of a concrete nature 
can be accomplished by such meetings if 
controversial matters are to be left out. 
Under the plan, a dominant view is, little 
can be done to bring White House and 
Congress closer together on such ques- 
tions as tax reduction, budget manage- 
ment and labor legislation. 

At most, according to prevailing opin- 
ion, the meetings may reduce the amount 
of time Congress must spend enacting 
necessary and noncontroversial legislation. 
And personal relations between Mr. Tru- 
man and the Republican leaders, already 
good as a result of old associations. may 
be kept warm. 

Absentee. There is comment, too, 
about the fact that Senator Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio, a central figure in the 
Republican leadership, is not one of the 
conferees. Mr. Taf’ is chairman of the 
powerful Republican policy or steering 
committee, but holds no official titles that 
would call for his participation. Several 
weeks ago, Mr. Taft said such meetings 
could accomplish little or nothing. 
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Those who know the Senator’s mind say 
he is well satisfied to be excluded. As a 
G.O.P. presidential possibility, he could 
find too close an association with the Dem- 
ocratic President a liability. And, person- 
ally, he is not bound by anything the other 
leaders might say at the White House. 

Mr. Truman and Congress. For the 
present, regardless of conferences with con- 
gressional leaders, Mr. Truman’s situation 
at the Capitol is generally regarded as 
somewhat improved. He is still buoyed by 
the public prestige that followed the vic- 
tory over John L. Lewis and the appoint- 
ment of General of the Army George C. 
Marshall as Secretary of State. 





Weel. 








Navy that had the approval of both: sery. 
ices. It was criticized immediately as not 
being real unification, but essentially 
continuation of the present system, with 
some additional autonomy for the Aj 
Force and a new Secretary of National De. 
fense superimposed on the whole. The pro. 
posal obviously faced some difficulties in 
Congress. 

Civil liberties. Mr. Truman also took 
occasion to call for an implementation of 
American civil liberties. As the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights began its work, 
he told the members informally that there 
were signs of a revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan. He asked for a clarification of the 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE PRESIDENT MEETS THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
Left to right: Representative Rayburn, House Minority Leader; Representative Hal- 
leck, Republican Floor Leader; Senator Vandenberg, President pro tem of the Sen- 
ate; President Truman; Representative Martin, Speaker of the House; Senator White, 
Senate Majority Leader; Senator Barkley, Senate Minority Leader. 


In addition to that, there are signs that 
splinters are breaking away from the Re- 
publican Senate majority. Senators Tobey, 
of New Hampshire, Aiken, of Vermont, 
and Morse, of Oregon, have challenged the 
leadership of Senator Taft and charged 
that machine politics is leading to the dom- 
ination of the Senate by a small group, or 
a single man. With the Senate party align- 
ment standing at 51 Republicans and 48 
Democrats, any desertion of the party on 
close would, observers noted, be 
very helpful to President Truman. 

Merger. During the week, the Presi- 
dent, after months of controversy, pro- 
duced a plan for merging the Army and 


issues 


Attorney General’s powers to intervene in 
local situations affecting civil liberties. 
Silence. For the rest, Mr. Truman was 
keeping silent. The usual weekly press con- 
ference was omitted. Indications are that 
he is trying to avoid errors that would be 
leaped upon by his political opponents, 
particularly by the dominant Republicans 
of Congress. Some slips have been made in 
the past, in press conference and _ other 
public utterances, that have provided am- 
munition for the opposition. A general im- 
pression is that he now is endeavoring to 
coast along on his enhanced public pop- 
ularity, with his eye meanwhile firmly 
fixed on running for election in 1948. 
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Money bums holes in their pockets 
i REDBOOK, New Jersey! 


And there’s nearly $223,000,000 of new cars, tires, refrigerators, furni- 
y § 





Redbook family income, after taxes, im ture and floor coverings. They re burn- YOU HAVE TO LIKE A SHOW 
New Jersey. ing up 26 million gallons of gas in TO PAY $4,000,000 


their present cars. TO SEE IT! 
Small wonder that they spend shins seeniocascas eee 


nearly $40,000,000 for food. And the $116 pro-rata page rate to coming young families are about the Red- 
reach every Redbook home in New book National Show. And they're pretty 
interesting to national advertisers because 


Apparently they simply can’t get by 
a drug store without seeing something 
they want — over $4,000,000 spent 
that way. 


Jersey is low. Imagine being able to they have $6,000,000,000 left after taxes— 
i: . a ie and they spend it. Tell them about your 
> >) 2¢ - 2090 I : J 
hit them 12 times for $1,392—50,000 product 12 umes a year in full black and 
homes with $223 million burning for white pages 
: ' ; ‘i for $44,100. 
action! A market like that rates a 
Their tongues are hanging out for place on your advertising list. 
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Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Some of today’s higher costs 
can’t be avoided, but you can sharply reduce 
your controllable costs by simplifying systems 
and procedures throughout your organization. 


EXAMPLE: One wholesaler recently adopted a 
Kardex-simplified stock control system that: 


| Enables two girls to do clerical work that formerly 
required six girls. 

2 Makes it possible, through closer inventory con- 
trol, fo speed turnover and reduce his merchandise 
investment by thousands of dollars. 


3 Assures him a controlled stock of quick-selling 
items needed to get—and hold—day-to-day busi- 
ness from important customers. 


Whatever type of business you are in, and whether 
your costs are high insales...inventory ... produc- 
tion... ledger . . . or personnel, Remington Rand 
simplified systems can pay you extra savings by 
reducing these controllable costs. Let’s talk it over! 
Phone our nearest office for booklet GRAPH.A- 
MATIC MANAGEMENT CONTROL, or write SYSTEMS 
DIVISION, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. y. 


Reminglon Read 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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ef National Issues 


The Budget’s Size 
And Tax Pattern: 
Press Appraisal 


The President’s budget of $37,500, 
000,000 for the fiscal year that begins next 
July is criticized by most of the nation’s 
editors as too high for peacetime, although 
many defend it as realistic. As to specific 
possibilities for reduction, there is a decided 
difference of opinion, particularly on the 
$11,200,000,000 for national defense, the 
largest single item. 

While many editors hold that a proper 
budget would allow tax reduction, others 
argue that any surplus now should be 
applied to reducing the debt. The Presi- 
dent’s contemplated surplus of $202,000,000 
for that purpose is considered too small. 

The budget, in the opinion of the Min- 
neapolis Times (Ind.-Rep.), is balanced 
“on a plateau . . . much too high for the 
nation’s economic health.” This paper be- 
lieves it possible “to cut federal expendi- 
tures on a scale required by substantial 
income tax reductions.” 

Although offering no specific suggestions, 
the New Haven Journal-Courtér (Ind.) 
optimistically gives “the new finance lead- 
ers in Congress the benefit of the doubt 
when they say that the budget can be held 
to $30,000,000,000, the budget balanced, 
the debt reduced and some tax cut made.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.) 
finds “the most depressing aspect” of the 
budget “the infinitesimal debt reduction.” 
The paper believes any savings from less- 
ened spending should be applied to the debt. 

Similarly, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Ind.) holds that “far more than a dubious 
several hundred millions should be _pro- 
vided for debt reduction,” and that, with 
a “sledge-hammer and meat-ax” economy, 
it can be done. This paper suggests more 
economies in the outlay for the armed 
services, and criticizes the $1,650,000,000 
social-welfare item as socialistic. 

The Richmond News Leader (Ind- 
Dem.) calls the budget “entirely too ex- 
travagant in nearly everything except 
national defense and unescapable veterans’ 
benefits,” while the Raleigh (N.C.) News 
and Observer (Ind.-Dem.) declares: 
“Economy ought to be enforced every- 
where in Government, and the place where 
the ax ought to be used first is in the 
military extravagance.” 

“Excessive” is the view the Dallas 
News (Ind.-Dem.) takes, maintaining that 
it could be cut $5,000,000,000 “by demand- 
ing greater efficiency in Army and Navy 
spending, . . . by cutting down the grants 
to foreign countries, . . . by trimming do 
mestic subsidies, and by lopping at least 
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$1,000,000,000 from the expenses of op- 
erating the Government.” 

While the Baltimore Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
finds the budget “enormous,” it warns 
against the danger that Congress “will 
try to save at the expense of some of our 
international commitments and_ thereby 
weaken our position in the world.” Also, 
the paper warns against reducing taxes 
“by creating a new deficit.” 

The Chicago Sun (Ind.) questions “why 
we have to spend $11,200,000,000 next 
year for military purposes,” and suggests 
“» careful reorganization of the adminis- 
trative branch” of the Government. 

Considering nearly four fifths of the 
budget accounted for by irreducible ex- 
penditures, the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) calls it “obvious” 
that substantial cuts “cannot come from 
the ordinary departments of Govern- 
ment,” and considers the President’s esti- 
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—Herblock in Washington Post 


MEETING HIM HALFWAY 


mates “probably . . . nearer the mark, 
as to both accuracy and sound policy, 
than a reduction of the budget ‘far below’ 
$34,000,000,000 and a tax cut of 20 per 
cent,” as suggested by some members of 
Congress. 

Congress’s job, believes the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.), “is to reduce 
projected expenditures sufficient’y below 

. $37,500,000,000 to make possible what- 
ever tax cuts are wanted.” It suggests that 
national defense and veterans’ benefits 
offer the chief opportunity for cuts. 

The Boston Herald (Ind.-Rep.) , observ- 
ing that “even if [Government] services 
had remained static, their costs would have 
increased from 10 to 50 per cent, owing to 
higher wages and spurting material prices,” 
predicts that, as Congress considers what 
services to curtail in order to cut expenses, 
“some of its present braggadocio about 
easy economy will disappear.” This paper 
also urges caution in tax cutting. 

“In the main,” the budget is “sound,” be- 
lieves the Indianapolis News (Ind.-Rep.), 
which considers a $29,000,000,000 budget 
“little more than an idle dream,” and the 
possibility of tax cuts “remote.” 
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Careful... 


don’t waste a drop 


that’s Yl SMUgHer 


BRAND 


Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple...and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 


W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. A, 
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Weis; — CONTROL 


IS Whos CONTROL! 


Scales today help industry tighten the lid on costs... performs 
ing scores of specialized control jobs with speed and accuracy. 
Throughout Industry—accurate TOLEDO Scales are help- 
ing to eliminate waste of time and materials, improve product- 
quality, increase production, and control costs. Whatever your: 
problem in weight-coatrol—look to TOLEDO! 
Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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In considering the new budget, dg 
you think Congress should give pref. 
erence to tax relief or to reduction ig 
the federal debt? 


Whether the federal debt or tazes 
should be cut first to maintain a high 
level of business activity is a question 
of widespread importance. To present 
a cross section of informed opinion, 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, economists, tax ex. 
perts and others for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Robert L. Garner 


New York, N.Y.; Vice President (for fj. 
nance), General Foods Corp.; Vice Presi. 
dent and Treasurer, Guaranty Trust Co, 
of New York, 1929-43, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

If the choice is only between tax relief 
and a reduction in the federal debt, my 
choice is for the latter. In my opinion, we 
can afford to wait for further tax reduc. 
tions better than we can afford to add an- 
other year to the 17 in which we have had 
federal deficits. However, it should be 
possible to cut swollen Government costs 
to the point which will permit debt reduc. 
tion and some tax relief. 


Senator Bridges 


(Rep.), N.H.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations; Member, Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

The 80th Congress should first devote its 
efforts to balancing the federal budget, 
after which every effort should be made 
to establish a systematic method for 
reduction of the federal debt. 

When these two vitally important chal- 
lenges have been met, the Congress, in 
my opinion, should then authorize what- 
ever federal tax reductions are possible. 

I am hopeful that all three of these 
objectives can be accomplished, and | 
believe they can be, if conscientious study 
and action is directed toward them. 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


New York, N. Y.; Economist; Vice President, 
Empire Trust Co.; Vice President, Equity 
Corp., 


answers: 


Both tax relief and debt reduction are 
worthy fiscal objectives. Congress, at this 
time, should give first consideration to tax 
relief. 

The tax burden, both on individuals and 
corporations. at the present time. is 0 
near a practical peacetime maximum that 
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Congress should give this first thought. 
The tax load, particularly on the upper 
packets, is sO great as seriously to dis- 
courage initiative. No such immediately 
harmful consequence would result from a 
continuation of the present debt level. 


Charles C. Abbott 


Boston, Mass.; Professor of Business Eco- 
nomics, School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University; an Advisor to The 
Committee on Public Debt Policy, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Reduction in Government spending must 
precede either tax reduction or debt re- 
juction. Tax reform could give the tax- 
saver some of the benefits of tax reduction 
vithout shrinking the Government’s reve- 
jues. Improved financial administration 
ould make the Government’s dollar go 
further than it does now. When the infla- 
iary pressures are strong, as they now 
are, debt retirement would benefit the 
economy more than would tax reduction. 

Tax reduction is desirable for many 
reasons. But financial authorities should 
vek other objectives, namely, diminution 
of expenditure, tax reform, improved fi- 
nancial administration and debt retirement 
prior to, or at least concurrently with, 
attempting to reduce taxes. 


Senator Saltonstall 


(Rep.), Mass.; Member Senate Committees 

on Appropriations and Armed Services; 

former Governor of Massachusetts, 
answers: 

I believe that our budget should be 

balanced. When it is balanced, Congress 
should give preference to tax relief rather 
than to the reduction of the federal debt. I 
should hope that tax relief would lead to 
stimulation of production and_ business, 
thus bringing about a greater opportunity 
for a larger reduction in the federal debt 
than would be the result if the opposite 
action were taken. Furthermore, we are 
now carrying heavy postwar burdens that 
we hope will become lighter. 
The debt certainly must be met, and to 
help ourselves meet it we should give 
much careful consideration to the whole 
problem of the debt structure, maturities 
and interest rates. 


Levi P. Smith 


Burlington, Vt.; President, Burlington Sav- 
ings Bank; Vice Chairman, The Committee 
on Public Debt Policy, 


answers: 


I believe something should be done to- 
ward a systematic reduction in the federal 
debt, after which tax relief is a very close 
second. The two are not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive, and reduction of the debt 
ought not to be given such complete 
priority as to prevent them from going 
along side by side. I feel rather that it 
should be a gesture indicating a serious 
intention to embark upon some system of 
systematic debt reduction. 
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VOICE WRITING is like 
having a twin brother 
on the job for me! 











Says LESTER W. JONES, Director of Purchases 
McCoRMICK & Co., INC. 
“World’s Largest Spice and Extract House” 


His office buys materials in markets all over the world 


By long distance phone and cable, quotations, reports, analy- 
ses pour in all day—and must be recorded on the spot 


Meantime, between trips in and out of the office, a flood of 
orders and correspondence must be dispatched 


No wonder he’s thankful for his Edison VOICEWRITER, 
always at his elbow, always ready to work, never “away from 
the desk” or “out to lunch!” 

~ * * 


Your time is your own when you dictate to an Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER, so is your secretary's. That is why 
you both can do so much more, with less effort. Thousands 
of busy executives have proved this—why not try it on your 
own work. Just phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. 
Edison, Incorporated, Dept. D-1, West Orange, N. J. (In 
Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario.) 





EDISON 








Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 


Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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UNION STRATEGY ON STRIKE BILLS 


Willingness to Make Concessions to Head Off More Drastic Lavs 


Failure of ClO and AFL to 
unite as each one favors 
restrictions on the other 


A shift in attitude toward labor legisla- 
tion is becoming evident among some labor 
leaders. These leaders, aware that restraints 
on unions are virtually inevitable, no 
longer are out to oppose every antistrike 
proposal being made. Instead, they are 
ready to accept some of the milder re- 
strictions. 

As of now, the tendency is to favor legis- 
lation that will be most harmful to rival 
labor groups. The CIO is not objecting to 
restrictions that will curb AFL practices. 
The AFL, in turn, is willing to accept 
legislation that will be to the disadvantage 
of the CIO. A united labor front against 
all suggestions for controlling unions is 
not developing. 

This willingness to make concessions to 
the Republican Congress is designed to 
head off some of the drastic proposals that 
have been introduced. By approving some 
of the provisions of the Ball-Taft-Smith 
bill, the union officials hope to sidetrack 
restrictions against closed shops and _ in- 
dustry-wide bargaining such as those pro- 
vided in other bills introduced by Sena- 
tor Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota. There is a 
possibility, too, that this strategy may 
prove partially successful, since many of 
the provisions of the Ball bills are not 
supported by other Republicans. Congres- 
sional sentiment toward labor laws already 
is showing signs of softening. 

CIO strategy at first was aimed at a 
united front against all restrictions. How- 
ever, AFL leaders declined to join with 
CIO officials to map a joint program. This 
left the CIO to go its own way, and the 
way it is going appears to be this: 

On jurisdictional strikes, CIO thinks 
AFL unionsshave more to lose through 
restrictions than CIO unions. Because its 
craft unions frequently come into conflict 
with one another over the right to perform 
a particular type of work, the AFL has 
more strikes than CIO, 
whose unions usually cover an entire plant 
or industry. CIO, therefore, is not likely to 
make serious objections to restrictions on 
jurisdictional strikes. CIO. officials for 
several years have been willing to establish 
joint machinery with the AFL to arbitrate 
such disputes, but AFL craft unions ob- 
ject to any limitations on their jurisdic- 


jurisdictional 


tional claims. 
On secondary boycotts, the same CIO 
reasoning holds. CIO officials contend that 
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the boycott is used more by AFL than 
by CIO unions. And they believe that a 
law against secondary boycotts might help 
the CIO in situations such as recently 
arose in Pittsburgh. There, in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute over the right to unionize 
beer-truck AFL Teamsters de- 
clined to deliver beer from breweries that 
had - contracts with the CIO Brewery 
Workers. Thus, CIO is willing to make a 


few concessions on secondary boycotts and 


drivers, 


jurisdictional strikes. 

AFL concessions, on the other hand, 
are chiefly aimed against CIO. A recent 
conference of lobbyists for AFL unions 





agreed that some concessions could be 
made on labor bills without endangering 
the existence of unions. The AFL execu- 
tive council, which meets in Miami, Jan- 
uary 29, is to decide how far the AFL will 
go in accepting restrictions. 

On travel-time pay, AFL leaders ap- 
pear willing to accept legislation outlaw- 
ing or limiting back-pay claims. Such a 
law would hurt the CIO more, as it has 
the larger number of lawsuits on file. (For 
details on this portal-to-portal issue, see 
page 36.) 

Financial reports. Sentiment is divided 
in the AFL on the question of requiring 
unions to file financial reports. The AFL, 
as a national organization, makes regular 
public reports on its membership, income 
and expenses. AFL leaders would like to 
see the CIO forced to disclose its finances 


SENATOR BALL WITH THE PRESS 
... drastic proposals changed the unions’ strategy 


————== 


also, as CIO never has shown throug! 
financial reports what its dues-payiy 
membership is. When financial repo, 
from individual unions are considers) 
however, the situation is reversed, Son, 
AFL unions do not make _ public the; 
financial reports, while virtually all (jj 
unions do so. Thus, AFL would like 
see the national CIO treasury balan 
exposed, but many of the AFL unio; 
would object to being forced to disclhs 
their own funds. 

Both labor groups probably will 
reconciled to accepting certain proposal 

A mediation-board plan is acceptabi 
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to some CIO and AFL leaders, althou 
they may oppose it publicly. The boarl 
as proposed in several pending bills, woul 
not have authority to issue orders, bil 
would try to assist management and labo 
in negotiating their own settlements. Af 
is opposed to governmental interference 
negotiations, but few AFL unions wou 
come in contact with a board if it limite 
its activities to industry-wide or majt 
disputes. Most AFL contracts are neg 
tiated on a one-company basis or on 3 
area basis. CIO has relied considerabl 
in the past, on Government help in o} 
taining its settlements with managemet! 

Opposition to creation of a mediati 
board, however, is arising. Labor Secreta! 
Lewis B. Schwellenbach thinks  creatid 
of a board would be the worst possible ste 
that Congress could take to handle labo 
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HOW WOULD YOU KEEP THE EARTH FROM SHAKING ? 


The largest refinery ever built was close to the 
ocean, on ground so soggy that the machinery 
vibrating created a man-made earthquake. 
Dresser’s creative engineering was applied 
and now a coin can be stood on edge upon the 
compressors and it will remain. 

Dresser Industries’ compressors and pumps 
were used. The normal piston thrust in the 


compressors is so great that, if on ice, the 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Bradford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio and Tyler, Texas 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 








DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemical equipment 


NDUSTRIES, 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 


whole massive thing would slide back and 
forth like a bobbin. 

Dresser engineers spotted weights ingen- 
iously along the crankshaft. They created 
thrust of equal and opposite force to the 
tendency to move. It was like anchoring the 
compressors to bedrock. 

Have you a problem you’d like engineered 


with ingenuity? Call Dresser Industries, Inc., 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR INDUSTRY STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


? N € e PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 
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SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
. .. the worst possible step? 


disputes. If a permanent board were estab- 
lished, Mr. Schwellenbach believes, indus- 
try and labor would tend to send all their 
disputes to the board for settlement, and 
long delays would result. He thinks dis- 
putes should be handled on an individual 
basis by Labor Department conciliators, 
as at present, with the emphasis on bar- 
gaining between employers and unions. 

A cooling-off period on strikes is not 
too objectionable to unions. They opposed 
a provision of the War Labor Disputes 
Act calling for strike notices 30 days prior 
to a walkout, but most unions file such 
notices as a routine step in negotiations. 

Grievance strikes. A law prohibiting 
strikes over grievances during the life of 
will be acceptable to some 
labor Most unions now outlaw 
these strikes by means of a contract clause 
requiring that such disputes go to an 
impartial umpire for settlement during the 
term of an agreement. 

Republican strategy on these and 
other labor proposals is being revised. 
There seems to be less enthusiasm among 
leaders of the party in Congress for 
sweeping regulations against unions. Pres- 
ent goal is to have a bill ready in the 
Senate by March 1, after public hearings 
on all pending labor bills. The House is 
to proceed with its own hearings at the 
same time. What comes out of committee 
sessions is to be less drastic than many 
of the bills that have been filed. 

Passage of restrictions on jurisdictional 
strikes, secondary boycotts and grievance 
strikes during the term of an agreement 
can be expected. Some sort of mediation 
board also is widely favored in Congress. 
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Limitations may be placed on closed 
shops and the checkoff of union dues, but 
outright prohibition of such contract 
clauses is not expected. Some restrictions 
also may be placed on industry-wide bar- 
gaining, where the public interest is in- 
volved, but current proposals to break 
up unions into one-company bargaining 
units are not likely to be approved. 

Rejected ideas are likely to include 
proposals for labor courts and compulsory- 
arbitration plans. Neither labor nor in- 
dustry wants a third party to decide their 
collective-bargaining issues. 





Plan for Preventing 
Travel-Time Suits 


A formula has been hit upon by Con- 
gress for preventing payment to workers 
of billions of dollars in back pay now 
being demanded by unions. This formula 
is designed to wipe out suits for travel 
pay pending in the courts. It does not 
disturb existing agreements for travel pay 
that have been worked out by collective 
bargaining. 

Unions have been rushing into court in 
recent weeks with damage claims totaling 
more than $4,000.000,000 on the theory 
that any law passed by Congress cannot 
be made retroactive to cover suits already 
on file. Some members of Congress agree 
with the union theory that such a retro- 
active law would be unconstitutional. 

A solution to this problem may have 
been found, however. in legislation to 
revise the definition of working time as 





ee 


originally written in the Fair Labo 
Standards Act. Theory of the sponsors of 
this legislation is that Congress has th. 
power to clarify its own laws by defining 
more specifically what is to be considere; 
working time under the Act. 

Prevailing definition of working time 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court jy 
the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. decision, js 
the basis of all the suits for travel-tin, 
pay. The court decided that Congress, jy 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, meant ty 
include as work time any time spent }y 
an employe on the company’s property an( 
under supervision of management. On this 
basis, the Court held that employes shoul 
be paid for walking from the plant gates 
and for preparing tools and machines fo; 
work. 

A new definition of what constitutes 
working time under the Act, however, 
proposed in the Senate. A bill introduced 
by Senator Capehart (Rep.), of Indiana, 
is drawing support from some employers 
This bill appears likely to form a general 
pattern for legislation on this issue. If en. 
acted into law. the Capehart bill will affee 
employers and employes as follows: 

Pay is required only for time spent i 
actual productive work, with two excep 
tions. 

A contract, under one of these excep- 
tions. may be signed by employers and 


unions to provide a different. basis fo 
computing working time. Thus, 
ments now in existence that permit pay 


agree- 


ment for travel time, as in the coal mines 


are not to be invalidated by the law. 
Established custom also will be per 
mitted to determine 


what is considere 
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SENATORS DONNELL, COOPER, WILEY & EASTLAND 
. .. would a new definition set the pattern? 
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working time. An employer thus is to pay 
for time spent in preparing equipment for 
work, if the custom in the industry or 
plant has been to pay for such work. 

Pending lawsuits probably will be 
eliminated by this new definition of work- 
ing time. 

Settlements, however, may be reached 
out of court for any suits that are not 
eliminated automatically. The bill em- 
powers individual employes to reach a 
settlement directly with employers or 
through union agreements. In either case, 
the agreements will prevent employes from 
fling damage suits later on. The Supreme 
Court previously has held that out-of-court 
settlements may not protect the employer 
from such individual lawsuits. If that rul- 
ing is set aside by the new bill, unions 
are likely to make settlements with em- 
ployers on the travel-time issue in con- 
nection with wage negotiations. 

Quick action in enactment of legisla- 
tion along these lines is predicted by Sena- 
tor Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, and by mem- 
bers of a subcommittee that is studying 
the travel-time issue. The subcommittee 
consists of Senators Donnell (Rep.), of 
Missouri, chairman; Cooper (Rep.), of 
Kentucky, and Eastland (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissipp1. 

If a bill to outlaw travel-time pay is 
enacted into law, the whole issue probably 
again will end up in the Supreme Court. 
Then the big question for the Court to 
decide will be whether Congress can pass 
retroactive legislation to wipe out pending 
suits of this type. 





High-Court Decision 
As Key to Coal Moves 


Return of the soft-coal mines to their 
private owners is not likely until the Su- 
preme Court has ruled on the contempt- 
of-court conviction of John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers. Neither the 
Government, the mine owners nor Mr. 
Lewis is making any move, at the mo- 
ment, toward settlement of the dispute. 
The Court’s decision will determine the 
strategy of all parties involved. 

The Supreme Court is to determine 
whether the Government has the right to 
go into court to enjoin Mr. Lewis against 
striking while the mines are in possession 
of the Government. It will decide whether 
fines of $3,510,000 levied against Mr. Lew- 
is and his UMW will stand. Mr. Lewis, 
on December 7, terminated the strike by 
ordering his miners back to work “until 
March 31.” What happens on March 31, 
and what happens in negotiations with the 
operators, will depend largely on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

If Mr. Lewis wins, his hand will be 
strengthened for future dealings with 
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to produce boxes of maximum 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes ¢ Folding Cartons 
Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks « Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York « Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Atlanta e New Orleans « Jersey City 
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Bi . “I like this portrait, Whitey, 
but don’t you think we're 
showing too much of our 

. faces ?’’ 








Propucr oF sconane 


MACK a WHITE 








Whiley: “Certainly not, Blackie—no 
| matter how much we show 
ourselves, our friends keep 
yelling for more!“ 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Te Seoleh with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLE'SCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Later bWeek 


either the Government or privat opera. 
tors. A victory for the miners will meay 
that the Government’s existing pow ers wij 
be insufficient to halt another co: strike 
April 1, if Mr. Lewis chooses to call jt 
Only enactment of new laws to curt) strikes 
in basic industries can prevent the miners 
from striking against the Government. 

If Mr. Lewis loses, Governiient of. 
ficials may use the injunction power to 
block a strike in April. Mr. Lewis might 
again be convicted of contempt of court 
Mr. Lewis thus probably will p stpone 
strike action at least until July 1, if a ney 
working agreement has nof been worked 
out by that time. On that date, the Wa 
Labor Disputes Act will expire, and the 
Government’s power to opsrate seized 
properties will end. Unless a new law js 
enacted in the interval, the coa! mines 





a 





(A 
—Harris & E ~t 
SONNETT & CLARK 
. .. the Court must move next 


must go back to private operation by 
July 1, whether Mr. Lewis has a contract 
with the mine owners or not. 

The issue before the Supreme Court is 
whether the Norris-La Guardia Act probi- 
bits injunctions in labor disputes when 
the Government is the operating agency 
involved. Attorney General Tom Clark 
and John F. Sonnett, an assistant, told 
the Court last week that the anti-injune 
tion law does not apply to the Govern- 
ment and that, even if it did, Mr. Lewis 
had no right to violate an injunction is 
sued by a lower court. Mr. Lewis con- 
tended that the Act does apply to the 
Government, because seizure of the mines 
was only nominal, and the mines actually 
are being operated by the coal companies. 

The Government wants to return the 
mines to their owners, but is unwilling to 
do so until the threat of a strike during the 
winter months is averted. Officials are hop- 
ing that the private owners will be able 
to negotiate an agreement with Mr. Lewis 
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| before the March $1 deadline and solve 


the whole problem. 

Northern operators may be able to nego- 
iate such an agreement, if Mr. Lewis is 
willing to meet with part of the industry. 
Southern mine owners have refused to re- 
ume negotiations at this time. If the 
Northern owners reach a settlement, the 
Government will return their mines. South- 
em mines might be retained until July 1, 
{ the Southern operators do not negotiate 
a settlement with Mr. Lewis before then. 





Dilemma in Britain 
Over General Strike 


Great Britain now finds herself without 
legal machinery for stopping strikes of the 
type she has just gone through, after dis- 
carding a 20-year-old statute that could 
have been used to prevent such strikes. 
This is a reversal of the situation in this 
country, where no such law ever has been 
in effect and where Congress now is look- 
ing for a formula to curb strikes. 

Sympathy strikes by dock workers 
and food handlers, in support of demands 
being made by striking truck drivers, con- 
tributed heavily to the recent crisis in 
Britain. A Labor Government found it nec- 
esary to use troops to move food. Such 
sympathy strikes were illegal under the 
w-called Trade Disputes Act which the 
Labor Government had repealed in 1946. 

The Trade Disputes Act was _ passed 
after the British general strike of 1926. In 
addition to prohibiting sympathy strikes, 
it also banned strikes that were aimed at 
coercing the Government. It did not bar 
ordinary strikes in trade disputes. 

The Act declared any strike illegal that 
had “any object other than or in addition 
to the furtherance of a trade dispute within 
the trade or industry” in which the strik- 
ers were engaged. Also illegal were strikes 
“designed or calculated to coerce the Gov- 
ernment either directly or indirectly by in- 
ficting hardship upon the community.” 

Wage boards were a factor in the 
trucking dispute that touched off the re- 
cent sympathy walkouts. For nine months, 
two such boards had been deliberating 
over demands of a London truck drivers’ 
union. When these boards rejected union 
demands for overtime after eights hours 
of work a day, and other issues, drivers 
went out on strike without permission of 
their union. 

Solution of the controversy came with 
the establishment of a new wage board. 
When truck drivers accepted this plan, 
other workers called off their walkouts. 
This board, being a special emergency 
board, is empowered to short-cut the usual 
procedure followed by the two regular 
wage boards. The drivers are expected to 
receive their eight-hour workday from this 
special group. 
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7, NEW ILLUSTRAVOX FILM 








Sales Training 


\, POINTS WAY TO EFFECTIVE 
INEKPENSI TWO-WAY TRAINING 





Hailed as outstanding Commercial film of year 


OU can’t afford to miss “The I/lustrated 
Voice.” Sales managers, personnel 
directors and other executives, all agree 
that here is a dramatic new sound slidefilm 
that really does a worthwhile job. It shows 
how Illustravox can best be applied to 
your specific needs— proves that Illustra- 
vox two-way presentation is the one best 
way—and introduces a variety of new 
sound slidefilm uses. 
Whether it’s your job to train salesmen 
or mechanics, introduce new products, or 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 





build employee morale, you'll profit from 
seeing ‘‘ The Illustrated Voice.”” Make an ap- 
pointment with your film producer today. 
See “The Illustrated Voice” and arrange a 
showing for your entire executive staff. The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Dept. US-1, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


NOTE TO FILM PRODUCERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS: Copies of “The Illustrated 
Voice” are available to you at cost. 


Your story is HEARD 





(This article represents the result of , 
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Special Report 


TARIFF CUTS AHEAD FOR U.S:: 
EFFECT ON IMPORTS, INDUSTRIES 


Plans for Seeking Reductions in Duties on 3,000 Commoditie; 


Program to spread dollars 
that can buy our goods, and 
to relax controls abroad 


reduction in 
countries is 


A broad tariff rates on 
goods from foreign being 
planned for this year. The cuts, when 
made, are to affect a wide range of in- 
dustries. They may have an effect on 
prices of many things that people buy. 

Tariff rates can be reduced as much as 


50 per cent by the President, without 
interference by Congress. Tariff-cutting 


power is given to the President under the 
Trade Agreements Act, which runs until 
June 12, 1948. Through that power, agree- 
ments for tariff reduction can be entered 
into to run for three years. 

Attack is getting under way against 
tariff reductions now planned. Veto power 
in the hands of Mr. Truman can _ block 
this attack in Congress. The President 
might agree, however, to accept some plan 


of review of proposed tariff cuts as the 
price to be paid for extension of the whole 
plan beyond mid-1948. 

Tariff-cutting plans are in the draft 
stage at this time. State Department plan- 
ners, with the help of an interagency com- 
mittee, are shaping the cuts they intend 





extensive research on a fopic of oy 


standing importance in National Affair| 


to offer in exchange for concessions from 
some 18 other nations. Each of these na- 
tions will be asked to agree—in one big 
round-robin pact—to cut its own tariffs 
on goods from other countries and from 
U.S., or to ease its import quotas and 
other controls over trade. 

Cuts, over all, if carried to the limit 
provided by law, would reduce the U.S. 
tariff structure to the lowest level since 
1920. The average of U.S. tariffs today 
already is nearly a third lower than the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff level that prevailed 
in 1933. With maximum reductions at this 
time, the average would be two thirds lower 
than the Smoot-Hawley level. 

Effects of a 50 per cent tariff cut 
would be felt in every industry, as more 
foreign goods flowed over a lowered tariff 
wall. Just how much imports of goods 
into this country might increase is indi- 
cated by U.S. Tariff Commission esti- 
mates. Industry by industry, these 
estimates show the that imports 
might reach in a prosperous postwar year. 
The estimates assume a national income 75 
per cent larger than in 1939. 

Metals and their products top the list 
of 3,000 commodities to be treated when 
cutting begins. Possible duty reductions 
are scheduled for nickel and its products, 


level 


—French Press and Information 


WINES FROM EUROPE 
... at top levels, imports would be 8 per cent of U. S. consumption 


40 


iron alloys, clocks, machinery, alumin, 
and its manufactures, and—in all—gp », 
cent of the items in this class. 

Imports of dutiable iron and steel itey: 
after a 50 per cent tariff cut, would aj 
up to less than 1 per cent of all Us 
consumption of such goods, on the bas 
of Tariff Commission estimates. A tar 
slash of one half could increase impor 
of the noniron goods to around 30 » 
cent of U.S. consumption, against 14 » 
cent in 1939. 

Farm products entering this count 
meet a duty averaging 23 per cent, con. 
pared with 39 per cent in 1933. Noy 
although opposition from farm groups i 
growing, further cuts are slated for liy 
cattle, nuts, by-produc 
feeds, pineapples, castor beans and othy 
goods to the total of more than half tly 
items in the group. 

A 50 per cent duty cut could swell in- 
ports in this group to around $330,000.00 
worth a year, against about $135,000.00 
in 1939, At that higher level, they wou 
make up 2.3 per cent of this country’ 
consumption of such goods. 


edible spices, 


Wool and its manufactures rate tly 
highest protection wall of all. Duties 


which averaged 77 per cent in 1933, no 
average 62 per cent. But 
are to be considered for virtually all itens 
in the class, including raw wool fro 
Australia, New Zealand and South Afric: 
and wool cloth and wastes from Britail 

Probable result of a further 50 per cent 
tariff cut would be a rise in dutiable in- 
ports to about $314,000,000. In 1939, the 
were worth $49,000,000. At the top lev 
such imports would take over about ! 
per cent of the U.S. market, compare 
with 2 per cent in 1939. 

Cotton manufactures imported in U.S 
find a tariff wall lowered from 40 per cet! 
of their value in 1933 to 36 per cent today 
Further cuts are in store for most of t! 
group, including the chief item, cotto 
cloth. Others are mostly 
damask, gloves and yarn. 

A 50 per cent cut here would mea 
that such imports could hit $145,000.00 
a year, or about 4 per cent of all U.S 
consumption of those goods. In 1939, } 
contrast, their total of $24,000,000 wor! 
was 1 per cent of U.S. consumption. 

Liquors, wines and other beverages at 
the second most highly protected group 
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No, it’s not a gag. That 40-letter word is the full name 
of a lovely lake at Webster, Mass. Local folks call it 
Lake Chaubunagungamaug for short. 

It’s an Indian word, of course. And it proves that 
Indians were wise in more ways than just pinning 
picturesque names on picturesque scenery. When trans- 
lated, Chaugo . . . etc. means, “You fish on your side, 
I fish on my side, nobody fisb in middle.” 


That, we think, is sound policy for American govern- 
ment and American business in this post-war period. If 
each will fish its own side of the lake, there’ll be less 
friction and more fish for everybody. 

Let government regulate and business operate the 
nation’s industries. That helps keep both groups in 
balance. But when government tries to take over, as 
America has painfully learned, the result is confusion 


* Listen to the New Electric Hour — the HOUR OF CHARM. 
Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, over CBS Network. 


and conflict, with lower production and higher costs. 
Yet even this is not the greatest danger. 


If government runs both the political and business 
machinery, then the people have no appeal against 
political or economic injustice. For government is both 
judge and jury. This combined control of politics and 
business is the basic feature of nazism, fascism, socialism 
and communism. 


Again, when government goes into business, it does 
not pay the taxes that business pays. Who makes up 
those taxes? You do. You and every other taxpayer. 


As a citizen, as a consumer, you have an interest in 
seeing that government and business fish on their own 
sides of the lake. Then you won’t get caught in the middle! 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


%* Names on request from this magazine. 








A few of Monsanto 
Chemical Company's 
New Buildings Now 
Under Construction at 
Springfield, Mass. 


EXPANDS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


A large part of MONSANTO’S 
$14,500,000 for expansion of their 
Plastics Division will be spent at the 
Plastics Division’s headquarters at 
Springfield, where MONSANTO’S 
remarkable “‘Lustron” is produced, 
This huge expansion represents an 
important addition to a modern in- 
dustry in which Massachusetts is a 
Also, at their great Chem- 
ical Plant at Everett, Massachusetts, 
MONSANTO’S Merrimac Division 
will spend the greater part of an- 


leader. 


other appropriation of $7,500,000, 
Reasons why MONSANTO picks 
the Bay State for higher return on 
investment include: Nearness to 
majority of domestic buyers . . . 
deep water access to the vital for- 
skilled labor ... 
availability of technical and scien- 


eign markets... 


tific research facilities...and, avail- 


ability of materials and machines, 








Reasons why other business leaders look to 
Massachusetts for greater profit are yours 
for the asking in THE OPEN BOOK. Write 
to the Massachusetts Development and In- 
dustrial Commission, Dept. (E), 20 Som- 
erset St., Boston 8, 
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ACTION 


NOW IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HEART NEW ENGLAND'S 
riggs OF EIGHT MILLION 
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CANADIAN LUMBER 
e « - would U. S. win worth-while concessions? 


although duties on these have been cut 
from an average of 110 per cent in 1933 
to 57 per cent today. Imports that 
amounted to $59,000,000 in 1939 could 
rise to $157,000,000 with a 50 per cent 
tariff cut. At that top level, imports would 
be 8 per cent of U.S. consumption, com- 
pared with 6 per cent in 1939. 

Scotch whisky from Britain and wines 
and brandy from France figure largely in 
these imports. Almost all are in line for 
possible duty cuts. 

Sugar, molasses and_ their 
tures also are listed for possible duty trim- 
ming. Tariffs on them now average 39 per 
cent, against 73 per cent in 1933. Imports 
totaling $135,000,000 in 1939 could swell 
to $175,000,000 with a full 50 per cent 
tariff reduction. 

Flax, hemp, jute and their manufac- 
tures bear today a duty averaging 20 per 
cent of value. It was 26 per cent in 1933. 
Big items here are burlap from India and 
linen from Britain. The $117,000,000 
worth of such imports likely to result from 
a 50 per cent tariff. cut would make up 31 
per cent of U.S. consumption. In 1939 the 
amount was $54,000,000, a quarter of do- 


manufac- 


mestic consumption. 
Wood and its manufactures carry 
duties averaging 11 per cent, against 18 
per cent in 1933, and further cuts are pro- 
posed. But a reduction by half would be 
expected to increase imports to about 2 per 
cent of U.S. market. Big items are lumber 
and red-cedar shingles from Canada. 
Chemicals, oils and paints from abroad 
would be likely, even with a cut of half 
in the tariff, to take little more of the U.S. 
market than the 1.5 per cent they had in 
1939. Duties average 33 per cent, agaiust 
38 per cent in 1933. 
Glassware, carths and 
from abroad supplied 5 per 


earthenware 


cent of U.S. 


needs in 1939. They might get 7 per cent 
of the market if their duties were halved, 
Average duty has been cut from 46 per 
cent in 19383 to 43 per cent today. 

Tobacco duties now average 57 per 
cent, compared with 76 per cent in 1933 
With a tariff wall only half as high, such 
imports could take 10 per cent of the 
U.S. market, against 7.5 per cent in 1939 

Fishery products, mostly from Canada 
and Western Europe, meet a duty aver 
aging 18 per cent. In 1933 it averaged % 
per cent. Imports likely to result from 
halving the duty could supply 18 per cent 
of U.S. consumption, compared with 13 
per cent in 1939. 

Silk and rayon goods from oversea: 
would increase but little as a result of 
tariff cuts. Duties on silk already have 
been pared to 52 per cent, from 58 pel 
cent in 1933; and on rayon to 30 per cent 
from 32 per cent in 1933. 

All imports subject to duty could b 
expected to jump, with another 50 per cent 
tariff cut, from $1,000,000,000 in 1939 to 
around $2,825,000,000. But they could in- 
crease to around $2,050,000,000, without 
any further duty cuts, as a result of the 
higher national income assumed by th 
Tariff Commission. At the top level, for 
eign goods could capture an estimated 52 
per cent of the U.S. market for such goods 
They took 3.4 per cent of the market 
in 1939. 

Procedures have been worked out fo 
negotiations of these cuts. The U.S 
planners are listening to opponents and 
supporters at hearings in Washington 
After these and other preliminaries, rep- 
resentatives of the 19 nations are to sil 
down in Geneva in April to bargain 

The resulting agreement, according to 
plan, will list concessions pledged by each 
These would be extended to the 
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He whirls a white hot 


That fiery rod of stainless steel — which the 

skilled Armco “‘catcher” is looping through the air 

like a lariat — could be the beginning of a 

thousand modern products. It might be for a handsome 
wrist-watch band, a fishing rod, golf club head, 

a gleaming wire shelf for a new refrigerator, 

or the popular new costume jewelry. 

Stainless steel, you know, is the bright, strong, 
tustless metal that adds so much to the beauty and life 
of so many desirable products. And whether 
it is used in the form of wire for refrigerator 
shelving, bar stock for beautiful tableware, 
or as flat sheets for glistening kitchen sinks, 


.R MC 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE 


“rope” of stainless steel 


spotless cooking-ware, and swift streamlined trains, 
its appealing beauty lasts for years. 
Armco produces more than 60 standard grades 
of stainless steel bar and wire, as well as many grades 
of sheets and strip — each developed to make 
more attractive and more economical products. 
Pioneering research and quality control have 
made Armco the leader in the field of special-purpose 
steels. ‘Today, as always, Armco research is 
looking ahead . . . searching for ways to produce new 
and improved steels for greater usefulness tomorrow. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 


\V/" THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS. 
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4 th t to Las =. Nevada 


Exciting times await you. You'll 
ride, hunt and fish in desert settings 
of breathtaking beauty...thrillto | 
mountain sports and cowboy high 
jinks. And you'll luxuriate in restful 
comfort at the Last Frontier... 
name-band entertainment in the 
Ramona Room... ‘round-the-clock 
fun in the Gay Nineties Bar and | 
Club 21 Casino. It’s the Old West 
set to modern tempo! 
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The management staffs, the 
production staffs, the men of 
science, engineering, sales, 
distribution, finance, trans- 
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EBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY contains more than | 
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Special Kepork 


other nations equally. Then, stil! othe; 
nations would be invited to participate. 
within the framework of the International 
Trade Organization, which will be | rming 
in Geneva at the same time. Countries 
receiving those concessions and jot re. 
ciprocating would find the benefits with. 
drawn by the 19 nuclear countries, and 
perhaps by all ITO members. 

Idea is that this plan would cement most 
of the world into one great trading com. 
munity that practices giving equal! trade 
opportunities to all that abide by thie rules, 
Countries, it is assumed, would not dare 
withdraw from the circle, even during 
depressions, for there would be few other 
countries to trade with. 

Supporters of the plan in the U.S. are 
advancing arguments that relate to this 
country’s trade balances. The U.S. today is 
loaning heavily abroad, and those loaned 
dollars are providing exchange with which 
foreign countries can buy U.S. goods and 
services. But, when the dollar credits are 
expended, foreign buyers will need more 
U.S. dollars if they are to continue to take 
U.S. exports. Moreover, the vast loans 
made abroad will remain to be paid off. 

Attitude of the planners is that foreign 
borrowers and buyers of U.S. goods must 
be allowed to sell goods and services in 
U.S. in order to get the dollars they will 
need to pay off. U.S. tariffs are a barrier 
to such sales in this country. Hence, they 
must come down, according to the official 





view. 

Cost of tariff cuts, besides minor reve- 
nue losses, will consist of the loss of part 
of the U.S. market to foreign producers. 
The loss of markets would be likely to 
hurt few industries in this country during 
periods as prosperous as this one. What 
domestic producers fear is the day when 
business activity and prices drop, and 
competition for markets tightens. Then, 
they fear, the high-cost, or marginal, pro- 
ducer who cannot trim his costs enough 
to compete with low-priced foreign goods 
will go out of business, with a resulting 
increase in unemployment. 

To protect U.S. against this threat, 
the Administration promises to write ai 
escape clause into all future agreements 
It would allow any country to cancel 
concessions made to others if the resulting 
imports threaten serious injury to domes- 
tic producers. But withdrawal of such 
benefits could bring serious reprisals from 
abroad, could result in reversal of the 
whole trend to lower trade barriers. 

These objections to the plan are being 
voiced loudly by industry representatives 
in the hearings now going on in Washing- 
ton. And their protests may encourage U.5 
negotiators to go slowly at Geneva. Nevel- 
theless, the plan may go through, if the 
American bargaining team can wring 
enough concessions from the other 18 na- 
tions to make U.S. contributions appeal 
worth while. 
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ie me Bas . 
Part of Portland’s 29 miles of harbor frontage 


Tidewater Gateway 
for a 250,000 Square Mile 
Producing Area 


@ Up the Columbia River from the Pacific is 
Portland, tidewater gateway to the producing 
areas of Oregon, Eastern Washington and Idaho. 
Commercial capital of this 250,000 square mile 
basin, Portland is one of the world’s great fresh 
water ports, served by five major railroad systems. 
It is joined to the ocean by a 35-foot channel, has 
harbor frontage of 29 miles with present berthings 
in excess of 60 vessels for working cargo both 
general and bulk. Terminals have modern cargo 
handling equipment. Vast acres of space are now 
available along the waterfront and potential devel- 
opment of all this is unlimited. 

During 1939, the last normal pre-war year, 
1,824 seagoing vessels cleared the port with a deep 
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sea tonnage of nearly six million. Inland waterways 
tonnage totaled nearly 314 million. During the 
war, one-eighth of the nation’s production of 
tanker, carrier, Liberty and Victory ships was 
built and loaded here. 

For manufacturers and shippers, in the Oregon 
Country are America’s cheapest industrial power; 
abundant soft, clear water; an equable climate; 
exchange-wise banks; reasonable taxes; good labor 
conditions; vast resources virtually unexploited, and 
an ever-expanding market. Information on docks, 
piers, wharves, terminals, trackage, frontage, ware- 
housing and rates is available. Write us today. 


COMMISSION OF PUBLIC DOCKS 


PORTLAND, 
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ABOUT CHANGE IN TRADE-MARK RULES 


A new set of trade-mark rules will go 
into effect in the U.S. on July 5. Thou- 
sands of owners of these special marks, 
identifying their particular brands of goods, 
will be affected by the change. In addition, 
thousands of others for the first time will 
be eligible to register symbols or devices 
to be associated with their products or serv- 
ices. Thus, it is time for present and future 
holders of trade-marks to think about the 
meaning and effects of the new law that 
will begin to operate in five months. 

Greater property rights are given to own- 
ers of trade-marks and trade names by the 
new law. More protection also is given to 
American trade-marks abroad. But certain 
steps must be taken to assure these rights, 
and to prevent a lapse of the marks now 
registered with the Patent Office. 


Why is the law changed? 

The changes are made to broaden the cov- 
erage of the trade-mark law in the use of 
identifying symbols for particular goods 
and services. In addition, the laws on 
trade-marks, now scattered through a num- 
ber of statutes, are put together in a sin- 
gle act that is simplified and brought up 
to date. Protection against abuses through 
infringements also is tightened. 


Who benefits by the changes? 

Many businessmen, companies, individuals, 
labor unions and other organizations can 
make wider use of special marks to iden- 
tify their products and services with the 
public under the new law. They can create 
their own symbols or titles to represent 
their products, and, if acceptable, can reg- 
ister these marks with the Patent Office, 
assuring them exclusive use of the marks. 
The new law 
types of mark that can be registered. And 
restrictions are eased on use of names and 
geographical origins to identify particular 


expands considerably the 


commodities. 


Can new marks be registered now? 
No, not under the new law. The old rules 
will apply until July 5, but registration still 
can be made under them. Meanwhile, the 
Patent Office is setting up the machinery 
to operate under the changed procedure 
by midyear, and is writing rules and reg- 
ulations to go with the revised law. The 
new application forms will not be ready 
for several months. 


What new groups can register marks? 
Under the new rules, an individual or firm 
that provides service, but does not manu- 
facture or sell goods, can register a certain 
mark to identify the particular service. 
This mark or symbol might be used to 
distinguish the services of a hotel or res- 
taurant, a laundry or repair shop, or a 
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broadcasting or advertising service. Here- 
tofore, this type of mark could not be reg- 
istered under trade-mark laws. Officials of 
the Patent Office have not decided how far 
these services marks can go. For instance, 
they have not yet determined whether such 
devices as the sound of gongs or other 
noises, used to identify certain radio pro- 
grams, will be registerable as service marks. 
Who else can register identifying 
marks? 

Marks that certify as to the quality or 
standard of goods can be registered under 
the new law by persons who do not manu- 
facture or sell the goods. This includes 
seals of approval that certain organiza- 
tions put upon articles that they examine 
and find up to required standards. It also 
includes certification of the origin of goods, 
or the fact that they were produced by 
union workers. In addition, marks desig- 
nating membership in a particular co-oper- 
ative, union or other organization can be 
registered under the new law. Heretofore, 
none of these marks could be registered 
at the Patent Office. 


What must present trade-mark own- 

ers do to keep their rights? 
Many individuals and companies now hold- 
ing trade-marks will have to file affidavits 
before their marks are due to expire if they 
want to renew their registration and keep 
their exclusive rights. These affidavits must 
show that the marks have not been aban- 
doned, and are still in use. This provision is 
expected to clear the registers of the Patent 
Office of many marks that have become 
obsolete and are no longer used by the 
owners. 


Another group of trade-mark owners (who 
registered under the act of 1920 and whose 
marks previously had no expiration date) 
also will have to take action to keep their 
marks in effect. This group renew 
their registration in case domestic regis- 
tration is needed for foreign protection. 
Otherwise, these trade-marks will expire 
Jan. 5, 1948, or 20 years after the original 
registration, whichever is later. In some 
cases, new registrations can be made of 
these trade-marks. 


can 


For how long may marks be reg- 
istered? 

Twenty years. But in the sixth year the 
owner must file an affidavit showing that 
the mark is still in use, or, if it is not be- 
ing used, giving an explanation that it has 
not been abandoned. Otherwise, the regis- 
tration will be canceled at the end of the 
sixth year. Registrations usually can be 
renewed after 20 years’ use, for another 
20-year period. 


Can a trade-mark holder avoid hay. 

ing his mark contested? 
Yes, to a certain extent. This is an jim. 
portant innovation of the new law, and 
provides greater security for owners. After 
five years of continuous and undisputed use 
of a registered trade-mark, it becomes in. 
contestable unless fraud is shown in con. 
nection with its registration or use, or un- 
less the mark has been abandoned or has 
become the common descriptive name of 
an article or substance on which the patent 
has expired. 


Can more than one person register 

or use the same mark? 
The new law permits concurrent registra. 
tion of the same or similar marks by two 
or more applicants if each used the mark 
before filing an application. In such cases, 
the Patent Office will hold hearings, and 
must be convinced that consumers will 
not be deceived by the dual registration 
and use. The Patent Commissioner can 
place limitations on the manner and 
area in which each person uses _ the 
mark. In addition, the owner of a trade. 
mark may assign it to someone else in his 
field. Such assignments must be recorded 
in the Patent Office. Pending trade- 
marks also can be assigned in this way 
A registered trade-mark also may be 
used by related companies under the 
new law. This is another innovation, and 
permits such related companies to use 
the same mark, so long as the public is 
not deceived. 


How are U.S. trade-marks protected 
abroad? 

Heretofore, American holders of trade- 
marks have been handicapped in obtain- 
ing protection abroad because _ interna- 
tional agreements entered into by the 
United States have not been approved 
by Congress. The new law enacts these 
commitments into law. This means that 
the rights of U.S. trade-mark owners 
in foreign countries involved in_ these 
agreements, and the rights of citizens of 
those countries in the United States, will 
be mutually safeguarded. 


Can trade-mark suits be taken to 
federal courts? 

Yes. A person dissatisfied with the Con- 
missioner’s ruling on his patent can take 
an appeal to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals or bring suit in a federal 
district court. Civil suits involving it 
fringement or damages can be taken to 
district court, a circuit court of appeal: 
or even to the Supreme Court for review 
under the new trade-mark law, which & 
officially known as the Lanham Act of 
1946. 
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stands for 


If a manufacturer believes in his own merchandise or service he can 
advertise safely to the most critical audience. For belief in one’s 


own product engenders belief on the part of customers. 


For example: we, as Publishers know that the subscribers to the UNITED STATES 
NEWS and WORLD REPORT, unique in their desire for the important news of 
national and international affairs, are a selected group of critical and responsible 
people, unduplicated as a market by any other magazine or group of magazines. 
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Together these two magazines are now delivering a 
total of more than 400,000 net paid cireulation— 
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LABOR LAW CHANGES? 
BUYING TRENDS IN U. S. 
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NEW SPURT IN GOODS) 





HAROLD L. BEHLKE, ADVERTISING DIRECTOR, 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 2o 
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flat 20 per cent cut would go to persons 
with net incomes of less than $5,000. This 
group of taxpayers would get relief to the 
extent of $1,937,000,000. The reason why 
such a large proportion of tax saving 
would go to the of incomes 
is that 96 per cent of all income taxpayers 
have net incomes of less than $5,000. 
Thus, a cut of much more than 20 per 
cent for people with less than $5,000 of 
income would be so costly in revenue that 
there would be little, if any, room for 
relief to other taxpayers. This is a dilemma 
that may not be finally resolved until new 
tax legislation reaches the Senate Finance 


Dispute in Congress as to 
whether relief plan should 
apply equally at all levels 


Individuals are to get a substantial cut lower range 
in the tax they pay on 1947 incomes. The 
amount of this cut is likely to approach 
20 per cent, but a dispute is developing 
in Congress over the question of whether 
lower-income taxpayers should be favored 
at the expense of those at higher income 
levels. 

One group, which includes some of the 
Republican tax leaders, wants to apply 


the reduction to all incomes equally up to Committee, headed by Senator Millikin 
a fixed level, probably above $100,000, (Rep.), of Colorado. This Committee’s 


tax views usually prevail. 

Where savings fall. The problem of 
Congress in working out a_tax-cutting 
formula is shown by an analysis of how 
tax savings on a percentage basis would 
be shared by the various income groups. 
With a 20 per cent cut, assuming the level 
of national income remains about as high 
as it is now, here is what would happen. 

Less than $2,500 of net annual income 
is received by 67 per cent of U.S. tax- 
payers. A 20 per cent cut would give this 
group an aggregate tax saving of $898.000,- 
000 a year, even though the average tax 
payment is only about $133. Really sub- 
stantial relief for those in this income 
bracket would require that their tax lia- 


and then taper off the reductions beyond 
that point. 

Another group, both Republicans and 
Democrats, wants to make the reductions 
according to a formula—perhaps a grad- 
uated reduction, or an increase in personal 
exemptions and allowances for depend- 
ents—that would give a special advantage 
to taxpayers with net incomes of Jess than 
5.000. President Truman has told Con- 
gress that any future tax reduction should 
favor the “mass of consumers” in order 
to bolster “purchasing power.” 

The latter method has powerful political 
appeal. But the fact is that tax increases 
during the war centered heavily on in- 
comes of persons above $5,000, and there 


are many members of Congress who favor _ bilities be wiped out altogether. That 
giving substantial relief to all taxpayers would cost the U.S. Treasury nearly 


$4,500,000,000 a year in revenue and would 
rule out any tax relief this year for other 
income groups. 


rather than to lower-income people alone. 
Actually, the figures show that nearly 
$3 out of every $5 of tax savings under a 
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SPREAD OF PROPOSED TAX CUT 


Biggest Saving for Low Income Groups Under 20 Per Cent Reduction 


From $2,500 to $5,000 of net income 
is earned by more than 28 per'cent of all 
income taxpayers. With a 20 per cent tax 
cut, this big group would get a saving of 
about $1,039,000,000 a year. This is about 
31 per cent of the total proposed tax 
reduction. 

These figures show that incomes under 
$5,000 a year produce about half the 
Treasury’s total collections in personal in- 
come taxes, and personal taxes are good 
for about half the total income of the 
Government. It is seen, therefore, that, 
although taxes per individual are rela- 
tively small at these income levels, the 
little taxpayer is the backbone of the 
federal income tax structure. If budget 
trouble is to be avoided, Congress must 
hold tax reductions in these groups within 
relatively narrow limits. 

From $5,000 to $10,000 of net in- 
come is received by about 2% per cent 
of the income taxpayers. With a 20 per 
cent tax cut, these people would save a 
total of $288,000.000. This represents 
about 8.6 per cent of the total proposed 
reduction. 

From $10,000 to $25,000 of net in- 
come is received by a group that includes 
only about 1 per cent of the taxpayers. A 
26 per cent tax reduction would give this 
group a saving of about $419,000,000, or 
121% per cent of the total cut. 

This is the level at which wartime tax 
increases start hitting hard. At $25,000 of 
net income, a man with a wife and two 
dependents paid $2,327 in income taxes in 
1939. At present tax rates, he pays $8,522. 
That is why there is resistance in Congress 
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to proposals that would not include this 
group in a 1947 tax-relief plan. 

From $25,000 to $50,000 of net in- 
come is received by one out of about every 
500 taxpayers. This group would save a 
total of $291,000,000 with a 20 per cent 
tax cut, about 8.7 per cent of the total 
reduction. This is another group whose 
tax situation is getting attention in Con- 
gress. The tax of a $50,000 family of four 
was $8,621 in 1939. It is $24,111 now. 

From $50,000 to $100,000 is re- 
ceived by only one out of every 1,500 tax- 
payers. This group would save $221,000,- 
000, or 6.6 per cent of the total tax cut. 
At $100,000, a man with a wife and two 
children now pays $62,301, compared with 
$31,997 in 1939. 

These people in the middle and upper- 
middle income were hit hardest 
by wartime tax increases, and they have 
had less relief since the war than those in 
lower brackets. Low incomes got some aid 
last year when personal exemptions and 
allowances for dependents were made ap- 
plicable to the normal tax in the same 
way as for the surtax. 

From $100,000 to $300,000, there 
are only about 8,000 taxpayers. They 
would get savings totaling about $147,- 
000,000, or about 4.4 per cent of the 
reduction. A family of four, at $250,000, 
paid $127,766 in income tax in 1939. At 
the family pays 


groups 


present rates, same 
$190,475. 

From $300,000 to $1,000,000 is re- 
ceived by about 925 taxpayers. Under the 
tax proposal of Representative Knutson 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
tax cut would be 20 per cent for all in- 
comes up to $300,000, then tapering off 
to an aggregate cut of 104% per cent at 
$5,000,000. Under the Knutson plan, peo- 
ple getting between $300,000 and $1,000,- 
000 would save about $40,000,000 a year, 
or about 1.2 per cent of the total cut. 

Over $1,000,000 in net income is re- 
ceived by only about 55 taxpayers. They 
would get a total saving of about $6,700,- 
000 under. the Knutson formula. This 
represents about one fifth of 1 per cent 
of the total tax reduction. 

These figures make it clear that it is in 
the lower income groups, not the higher 
groups, that the Treasury stands to lose 
the big revenue under a flat-cut plan. 

Alternative methods, which seek to 
give a greater share of the tax relief to 
people in the lower income brackets, run 
into this problem of revenue. 

Higher personai exemptions and allow- 
ances for dependents are suggested as a 
means of favoring the lower income groups. 
The greatest benefit from this method 
would go to people with incomes of less 
than $2,500, and millions of taxpayers in 
that group would be dropped from the 
rolls altogether. 

To raise the exemption and allowance 
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To High Salaries 


case, the Federal 
cent of the individual’s earnings. 


Ralph M. Heintz, machinery 
William S. Jack, machinery 
Charles Laughton, motion pictures 





What Federal Taxes Do 


How present taxes bite into high salaries is demonstrated 
by approximating the individual income tax that applies to 
some of the highest-paid employes in the country. The list 
of salaries has been made public by the U.S. Treasury. The 
income tax on those payments is calculated at 1946 rates on 
the basis of a single individual without dependents. The ac- 
tual tax will vary according to circumstances of the tax- 
payer, but the list below gives a rough measure of the 
amount of income that would be left after taxes. In each 


Government takes from 72 to 80 per 


Thomas J. Watson, business machines $425,549 


125,000 
125,000 
116,667 


come groups at the e, 
pense of people in th 
higher brackets ig thy; 
high imcomes now ap 
hit so hard by fedey 
taxes that incentives , 
make more money, eithe; 
by working harder or by 
investing in any ente. 
prise that involves , 
risk, are being destroyed 
They argue that ventur 
capital, generally speak. 


Gross _ Net after ing, is found in the mid. 
income taxes dle and upper incon 


$82,925 groups, not in the lowe 


Deanna Durbin, motion pictures 310,729 66,456 groups that would } 
Walter Wanger, motion pictures 301,127 65,156 favored by either a grad. 
Andrew Jergens, cosmetics 255,000 58,906 uated tax reduction o 
Joseph D. Nelson, cosmetics 255,000 58,906 an increase in personal 
Irene Dunne, motion pictures 245,000 $7,551 exemptions and all a 
A. Obici, food processing 223,000 54,570 — a 
Curt E. Forstmann, textiles 173,085 47,545 eueeS for dependents, 
Merle Oberon, motion pictures 170,000 47,124 They also argue that 
Clifford Work, motion pictures 163,343 46,143 a tax reduction for wp. 
Charles Boyer, motion pictures 160,000 45,648 per income groups woul 
Jack Oakie, motion pictures 150,000 44,204 not involve any great 
Franchot Tone, motion pictures 150,000 44.204 problem of revenue. The 


40.331 
40,331 
39,043 


Knutson plan would cos 
$1,937,000,000 for reduc. 
tions of 20 per cent on 


Donald W. Douglas, aviation 116,400 39.003 : 

Rita Hayworth, motion pictures 110,708 38,123 ee of less tha 
Irving S. Olds, steel 106,200 37,427 $5,000. It would cos 
K. T. Keller, automobiles 100,950 36,619 $1,412,000,000 for reduc. 
Victor Emanuel, aviation 90,000 34,710 tions on all income 


above $5,000, and only 








for dependents from $500 to $600 would 
drop an estimated 3,000,000 from the rolls 
and would cost the Government $1,500,- 
000,000 a year in revenue. 

To raise the exemption and allowance 
from $500 to $700 would drop nearly 10,- 
000,000 taxpayers and would cost nearly 
$3,000,000,000 in revenue. 

To raise the figure from $500 to $1,000, 
as some members of Congress have pro- 
posed, would reduce revenue by so many 
billions of dollars that the cost is held by 
tax authorities to be prohibitive. 

Thus, it is seen that, if Congress is to 
have any room for reducing taxes in the 
middle and upper brackets, it must go 
slowly in raising personal exemptions. 

A graded reduction, starting at a high 
percentage for lower incomes and tapering 
off at higher income levels, also is being 
suggested. The hitch is that it takes a 
very high percentage reduction to make 
any appreciable difference in the after-tax 
income of a man whose total tax amounts 
to only a few dollars a year. Such a cut 
for people below $5,000, along with a 
moderate reduction for those above $5,000, 
would cost the Treasury more revenue, it 
believes, than the federal budget will allow. 

A bitter fight, thus, is shaping up in 
Congress over the method to be used in 
passing around the tax reductions of 1947. 

The point made by those who oppose 
preferential treatment for the lower in- 


$705,000,000 for reduc. 
tions in incomes above $25,000. 

On the other side, it is argued that, 
although substantial tax relief was given 
to those in the lowest income groups las 
year, there still are millions of people with 
small incomes who are burdened by federal 
income taxes. It is held that, since thes 
are the people who make up the great 
mass of consumers, they should get priority 
in any tax-reduction program. 

Actually, President Truman opposes any 
income tax cuts in 1947. His budget, asif 
now stands, shows a surplus of only $202; 
000,000 for the coming budget year, but 
Congress is likely to increase that surplus 
by restoring wartime excise rates. He 
recommends applying that whole amout! 
to the public debt. However, Republican 
leaders insist upon budget cuts to make 
room for substantial tax reductions. Den: 
ocrats in Congress, convinced now that 
tax cuts are coming, are holding out fo 
a formula favoring small incomes. 

The clash in Congress, thus, involve 
two rival tax philosophies, complicated by 
the political appeal of favoring the littk 
taxpayer. It now appears that some 
formula giving the advantage to low it 
comes might win the upper hand in tl 
House Ways and Means Committee. Bil 
the whole question will be threshed 0 
again in Senator Millikin’s Committe 
That is where, in recent years, tax legisls 
tion really has been written. 
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Could your company profit 


by decentralizing like this 


NO. 2 OF A SERIES 


in Pennsylvania? 
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WARREN TOWANDA 2 





EMPORIUM 


13 plants are now operated in 
Pennsylvania by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., a big com- 
pany which does not believe in 
big factories. Sylvania is one 
of the two largest manufacturers 
of radio tubes in the world and 
among the three largest in the 
incandescent and fluorescent 
lighting field. Recent stories 
in Siete’: Digest and Forbes 
Magazine spotlighted the de- 
centralization philosophy of 
this company which builds and 
owns plants only in specially 
selected areas. 





Present day plant of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Emporium, Pa. 


EMPORIUM 3 


ST. MARYS —< MONTOURSVILLE 
gs “ss WILLIAMSPORT 


BROOKVILLE MILL HALL 


ALTOONA 


1 946 JOHNSTOWN 





Industrial executives from many parts of the country, caught in the 
spiral of rising production and distribution costs, are selecting 
Pennsylvania as the ideal location to which to move or expand 
their operations. 


There are reasons: 

¥ short hauls to the nation’s richest markets 

¥ abundant natural resources 

easy access to power, raw materials and semi-finished goods 

\ diversified and reliable labor resources 

V unsurpassed transportation facilities 

v favorable tax structure 

resourceful community organizations promoting better 
industry and healthy living conditions 


Write to the Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., for specific 
information on locations, taxes, labor supplies, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


NAME 












Send me, without obligation, your illustrated book- 
let, ‘‘Let Your Business Grow in Pennsylvania.”’ 





ORGANIZATION. 





ADDRESS. 
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Prevent Strikes 


FROM AN EDITORIAL WRITTEN ON APRIL 7, 1941 BY 


William Randolph Hearst 


“A national court of arbitration should 
be established and armed with as much dig- 
nity and authority as the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 


“Compulsory arbitration of all labor dis- 
putes should be decreed by Federal enact- 
ment. 


“And the decisions of the court of arbi- 
tration should be enforced with the full 
power of the Federal Government. 


“Strikes should be outlawed and the com- 
plete machinery to enforce their suppression 
should be fully established and fearlessly 
operated. 


“There is nothing experimental about 
these proposed processes. 


“Similar processes exist in Australia un- 
der a radical government. 


“They have successfully accomplished 
their objective of maintaining labor peace 
and of preserving the public peace. 


“Strikes accompanied with their inter- 
tuption of employment and production, 
whether marked by force and violence or 


not, are of no benefit to labor—of no benefit 
to industry, even if industry should win the 
strikes—and certainly they are of no ad- 
vantage to the public, either in war or peace. 


“Strikes should be definitely abolished. 


“The settlement of disputes by force and 
violence should not be permitted to labor 
and industry any more than to any ele- 
ments of a civilized community.” 


QV aK 


The editorial above was published more 
than five years ago, yet to date nothing what- 
ever has been done to stop strikes and strike 
damage. 


The Hearst Newspapers have continued and 
will continue to press for compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes. They believe that labor, 
industry and the public all deserve protection. 
They are certain that a majority of patriotic 
Americans will strongly endorse their stand. 
And the Hearst Newspapers are American 
papers published for the American people. 
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] “I’m here to explore!” said the explorer. “I under- 
e stand there’s a new kind of guest room at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania—a two-rooms-in-one setup that’s a real 
discovery in living comfort. And that I’ve got to see!”’ 





“It’s a one-room suite,” we said, “a Combination 


e Living Room, pioneered by Statler in the Washington, 


D.C. hotel. Now there are some in every Statler, and 
more are coming. There are several different arrange- 


ments, but all have the same two-way convenience. 








**4 living room by day, when the beds hide as luxurious 


> ° , u 
4 lounges, and there is none of the ‘bedroom-y’ look of 
most hotel rooms. This makes the one-room suite ideal 
for entertaining your friends, or holding private busi- 


ness conferences. 





“A bedroom by night, when the lounges turn into beds. 


e And what beds! The regular Pennsylvania full-size 


bed. The same wonderfully soft mattresses . . . the 
same night-long sleeping comfort that Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania beds have always been famous for!” 
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5. “A wonderful discovery,” cried the explorer as he left. 
e And we think you'll agree! The one-room suite is 
another Statler innovation . . . another successful 
example of our never-ending effort to provide new 


conveniences, greater comforts, and finer services for 
you when you stay at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
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The outlook for tax reduction, as it is taking shape, is this: 

A cut of $3,500,000,000 in individual income taxes remains probable. 

Individual incomes are likely to get all of this 1947 saving. 

Excises are to be reduced little, if any. It may be that around midyear, 
if all goes well, excises might be cut by $500,000,000, but that isn't sure. 

Tax cuts on individual incomes probably will be graded somewhat. 

A flat 20 per cent cut for all taxpayers is growing less probable. 

A 10 per cent cut, however, seems the least for any taxpayer to expect. 

The big issue concerns who is to get the $3,500,000,000 in tax saving. Mre 
Truman wants to give any saving to the lower income groups. Leaders among Re- 
publicans wanted to give every taxpayer an equal percentage break, which would 
involve more dollars to the man with high income than the man with low. Voters, 
however, are far more numerous in low than in high income brackets. The result 
is that Republicans, looking for votes, are tending to divide. 














. 


Tax reducers face this rather baffling set of facts: 

A_simple increase in personal exemption for taxpayer and esch dependent 
from $500 to $600 would take 3,000,000 from tax rolls, cost $1,500,000,000. 

An increase in exemption from $500 to $700 would take 10,000,000 persons 
from tax rolls and cost $3,000,000,000. That would use up the tax saving. 

A flat 20 per cent cut for all taxpayers would give $2,000,000,000 of sav- 
ing to persons under $5,000 and only $1,500,000,000 to all above $5,000. 

4 30 per cent cut for persons under $5,000 would cost $3,000,000,000, or 
near’v that amount, and leave little for incomes above $5,000. 

The point is that about 9 out of 10 taxpayers have net income of under 
$5,000. The mass of taxpayers, in fact, falls in the group under $2,500 of net 
income. If the mass of taxpayers is favored, then the middle and upper income 
grours, whose taxes were increased drastically during war, get little relief. 

That's the dilemma tax planners face. They are up against the fact that a 
big federal budget can be supported only by taxes on the mass of persons. 

This story and its implications are told for you on page 49. 














These other facts are having to be considered by tax planners, too..... 

At $4,000 of income, the man who gets a raise keeps 75 cents of each of the 
dollars of the raise and turns over 25 cents to the tax collector. 

At $16,000, the taxpayer keeps 50 cents, gives up 50 cents from each of the 
dollars he earns above that. He shares 50-50 on any special effort. 

At $32,000, the taxpayer keeps only 34 cents of any raise and gives up 66 
cents to the Government. He may begin to get somewhat discouraged. 

At $60,000, the man who gets a raise or who manages to make more money must 
give up almost 80 cents out of each dollar and can keep only 20 cents. 

The result of this situation is that there is less incentive for a man to 
get ahead in the world, less incentive to take chances or to strive harder when 
a large part of each added dollar earned goes to the tax collector. An individ- 
ual, above the lower brackets, works only partly for himself and often works 
largely for the benefit of others. No individual, at present, can expect to get 
rich solely from the salary he earns. 

Choice Congress now faces is between a tax plan to give away all of the 
tax-saving dollars to the lower-bracket incomes and a plan to set aside enough 
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TREND OF AMERICAN. BUSINESS--(Continued) 


dollars to give substantial relief to taxpayers whose taxes were raised most 
sharply during the war. This choice probably will be compromised to give the 
upper income a 10 or 15 per cent cut, the lower income 20 per cent or more. 


Excise taxes, where due to decline July 1, are to be extended. 

Excise tax cuts are to take second place to income tax cuts. After cuts in 
income taxes, if any money is left, excises will be given a break. 

Cuts in excise tax rates, when made, will be selective, will not be on the 
basis of automatic reduction in wartime excises. 

Essential goods and services will be favored in first reductions. Tax on 
freight transportation is likely to be removed first. That on machines used in 
business and on electric and gas appliances and oil burners may come next. 

Tax on beer is to be cut before that on liquor. 

Furs, luggage, jewelry apparently are not to get a tax cut now. 

Admissions tax is to be extended with the others. 

However, around midyear, or before, tax committees in Congress are to look 
at the excise tax situation again. All chance for reductions in 1947 is not 
fading, but the chance for broad reduction does seem to be fading. 

















All taxes, at best, are to remain high for the foreseeable future. 

U.S., it is explained, is like a man who has contracted to support all of 
his poor relations. It sounds like a good idea at the time, but costs money. 

This country, after winning a war and developing immense prosperity at 
home, is trying to Support a good part of the world and is dealing out more dol- 
lars for dependent old folks and for other dependents than in hard times. 





Ideas about regulating unions are being revised, too. 

The closed shop is very unlikely to be legislated out of existence. 

The checkoff of union dues almost surely is to be left untouched. 

Industry-wide collective bargaining isn't to be outlawed. 

Strikes for organizing purposes are not likely to be barred. 

Unions probably will be required to register. Workers who strike in viola- 
tion of contract agreements will be made eligible for discharge. 

Disputes between unions that lead to strikes and to boycotts of products of 
ohe union by another are to be outlawed or limited. 

Unions, however, are going to remain powerful and union leaders are to con- 
tinue to be very important figures, even if whittled down a little in size. As 
in the case of taxes, Republicans, like Democrats, are inclined to count the 
votes that are affected by new laws and to avoid offense to blocs of voters. 

Portal-to-portal pay claims are to be legislated away, in large part. 














Big strikes in big industries continue to be improbable at this stage. 

A steel-industry strike is very unlikely. There may be small, scattered 
strikes in this industry as bargaining approaches a climax, not a big strike. 

Autos very probably will avoid any disastrous strike. 

A coal strike may come April 1, but chances are that it can be avoided. 

A settlement in steel, if and when it comes, is to provide the pattern for 
settlements in other industries. Basis of settlement will be wage raises of be- 
tween 10 and 20 cents an hour, probably between 10 and 15 cents an hour. 

Workers prefer a small pay rise and agreement without strike to a long 
strike with loss of pay and a slightly larger hourly pay increase. Leaders of 
unions are well aware of worker attitudes and want to deal, not fight. 











Pay-roll tax is to be restudied by Congress, may be frozen again in 1948. 

Tariff reduction is a developing and a hot issue. The story of plans for 
cutting tariffs and the report on industries affected is told on page 40. 

U.S. idea of trying to revive free trade in a world now strongly wedded to 
control of foreign trade isn't to be accepted without a struggle. 
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testes locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States 


World Airport * Inland Waterways * Geographical Center of U. S. Population * Great Financial Center 
Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ©® Good Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 Kilowatts of 


Power * Good Government * Good Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


al, Many of these businesses have made use of our staff of trained industrial engineers to 
at secure factual information about the many economic resources of this crea. On request this 
research group will make o speciol detailed study, for your business, of the various fac- 
tors which moke Chicago and Northern Illinois such o strategic industrial location. This 
work is corried on without chorge. All inquiries ore handled confidentially and promptly. 
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Fifteen Specialists Who Dig Out Basic Facts for Legislation. . . 
Mr. Walter's Power as Head of War Veterans in Congress 


A self-effacing, scholarly staff of 14 men 
and one woman now is supplying Congress 
with basic information for its work. As 
individuals, the members of this group are 
experts in one or several of the growingly 
complicated fields that are subjects of legis- 


lation. Their aim is to provide whatever 
members of Congress may lack in exact, 


detailed and applied knowledge of the many 
intricate questions that must be decided. 

Newly created by the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act, which is just going into 
effect, this expert staff has become the 
starting point of the legislative process. Its 
quiet influence the future of the 
nation can be significant. Conservatives 
already are accusing some of the experts 
of overly liberal leanings. Who these con- 
gressional advisers are, what their careers 
have been, what they are doing and what 
to do, consequently, is of 


upon 


they 
importance to the country. 

Studies. The experts are at work on a 
number of that may prove the 
foundation of laws affecting many people. 
One staff member is deep in the problem 
of labor legislation restrictions on 
strikes. Taxes, the national debt, housing 
and rent controls also are under scrutiny, 
and a report is being made on the effect of 


expect 


studies 


and 


the atomic bomb on naval strategy. 
A report on any subject is made at the 
request of any Congressman. In addition, 


a 


FACT FINDERS FOR CONGRESS: Seated, left to right: Hugh L. Elsbree, Howard S. Piquet, Ernest S. Griffith, Francis O. Wilco 
Theodore J. Kreps, Miss Dorothy Schaffter. Standing, left to right: Meyer Jacobstein, James P. Radigan, Gustav Peck, Joht 
Kerr Rose, George B. Galloway, Raymond E. Manning, W. Brooke Graves. Not present at time photograph was made: E.A 


Goldenweiser, Bernard Brodie. 
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studies are begun independently when it 
is apparent that an issue is becoming a 
subject of hot dispute. Also, the experts 
are working within the committees of 
Congress, keeping the members current 
on developments and new ideas in the par- 
ticular committee fields. 

Impartiality. The purpose is to give 
Congress all the facts on any issue, and 
to provide them impartially. Information 
usually comes from the Government’s 
executive departments or from the repre- 
sentatives of business, industry or labor. 
Often the data so received are one-sided, 
and overlook details, large or small, that 
do not support a preconceived position. 

The experts, however, are in a position 
to comb and condense the entire field of 
source material. They are to criticize 
figures that come from outside sources, to 
analyze testimony, suggest questions to be 
asked of witnesses at committee hearings. 
It is intended that all this shall be done 
impartially. All sides of a question are 
to presented, and recommendations are to 
be avoided, unless specifically requested. 

Appointees. Congress turned the ap- 
pointive power over to the Library of Con- 
gress and its Legislative Reference Service. 
Much care has been exercised in selecting 
the experts. Professional crusaders have 
been rejected automatically. The jobs, pay- 
ing $10,000 annually, have gone largely to 


ji 


men who have spent years in reseay 
Some have worked for New Deal agenejs 
Some have been members of the Library, 
staff for long periods. 

To look at them individually and why 
they are doing: 

Ernest S. Griffith, a Rhodes schol, 
who has taught in many American univer. 
ties and who heads the Legislative R¢ 
erence Service, is in charge. Mr. Griff 
enthusiastic about his staff and its png 
pects, is planning big things for it. Coy, 
gress has authorized increased funds fy 
the next two years, and the work is to} 
spread into fields not now covered. 

Mr. Griffith, a scholar of mid-road ey. 
nomic tendencies, makes the assignment 
and edits most of the reports, with an aler 
eye for any unintentional bias. 

Bernard Brodie is making a high 
confidential study of the effect of th 
atomic naval 
Brodie, who has taught at Dartmouth q 
at Yale, is a longtime student of nay 
tactics and strategy, and the author ¢ 
numerous books and articles on the sub. 
ject. He was in the Navy himself fro: 
1941 to 1945, first in the Bureau 
Ordnance and later in the Office of tl 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

In making his report, Mr. Brodie i 
canvassing Army and Navy opinion, a 
the atomic scientists. Their views are ti 


bomb on strategy. M 
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be presented in words of which they ap- 
prove. Views and opinions from around the 
world, as they are received at the Library, 
also are to go into his report. 

Writing in the Yale Review, Mr. Brodie 
stated what he called “inescapable” con- 
clusions concerning the bomb: Any city 
can be destroyed with one to ten bombs. 
No adequate defense exists and the pos- 
sibility of developing such a defense is 
exceedingly remote. The atomic bomb 
greatly extends the effective bombing range 
of existing aircraft. Superiority in air forces 
fails to guarantee security. Superiority in 
numbers of bombs is not in itself a guar- 
antee of superiority in atomic-bomb war- 
fare. In relation to the destructive power of 
the bomb, raw goods for its production are 
abundant. Other nations will be making 
atomic bombs in five to ten years. 

Francis O. Wilcox already has estab- 
lished himself solidly as the guide and 
adviser of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Mr. Wilcox, a serious-minded 
student of international affairs, and long a 
staunch internationalist, has been in the 
Legislative Reference Service since 1945. 

He attended the San Francisco Confer- 
ence as an aide to Senator Tom Connally, 
then chairman of the Committee, and has 
assisted Mr. Connally at most interna- 
tional meetings since. Now, the new Repub- 
lican chairman of the Committee, Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, announces that Mr. 
Wilcox will continue in the same capacity 
with him. Mr. Griffith thinks this illus- 
trates the nonpartisan nature of the service. 

Mr. Wilcox has taught at the University 
of Kentucky and served for a time in the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. In 1944-45, he was a naval of- 
ficer in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Gustav Peck, a ‘middle-roader who 
specializes in labor affairs, is busy with 
studies on the limitation of strikes and the 
unionization of foremen. He is to help the 
Senate Labor Committee as its hearings 
on these questions proceed. As a congres- 
sional expert, Mr. Peck already is the 
author of a pamphlet on the history of 
strike-limitation efforts and an analysis of 
measures to that end then pending. It is 
a straightforward summary of develop- 
ments between 1933 and 1946, with a sim- 
ple statement of what the bills contained. 

Mr. Peck has lectured at American Uni- 
versity and Catholic University. He was 
on the staff of President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends. He was 
executive director of NRA’s labor advisory 
board, and for several years served with 
the Wage and Hour Division of the De- 
partment of Labor. During the war, he 
was a labor adviser to Donald Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board. 

Mr. Peck recently prepared a report, 
“Communism in Action,” which so pleased 
conservative Republican Representative 
Everett M. Dirksen, of Illinois, that he 
gave it wide circulation. 
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Theodore J. Kreps is the staff spe- 
cialist in price economics. Many economists 
consider him outstanding in that field. 
Just now he is busy with developments re- 
sulting from the President’s Economic 
Report. 

Possessed of much drive and energy, Mr. 
Kreps was associated with Leon Hender- 
son in the Temporary National Economic 
Committee’s investigation of monopoly. He 
has held numerous Government posts, in- 
cluding that of an adviser to the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department. 
For a time he was chief economic con- 
sultant for OPA and later chief economic 
adviser to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, where he was much interested in 
cartels. He is considered a foe of “bigness.” 

Howard S. Piquet keeps track of 
international trade and economic geog- 
raphy, and will grow specially active when 
the reciprocal-tariff program becomes an 
issue. He is a supporter of the program. 
Mr. Piquet served as an economist with 
the Tariff Commission for nine years and 
was chief of its economic division from 
1937 to 1943. Later he was with the United 
Nations Interim Committee on Food and 
Agriculture. 

Emanuel A. Goldenweiser is well 
known in Washington through his service 
for many years with the division of re- 
search and statistics of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. His ideas went into the 
amalgam that became the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. He has written extensively on 
various aspects of the monetary and bank- 
ing system. Since his retirement from the 
Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Goldenweiser 
has been a member of the Institute of 
Advanced Studies at Princeton University. 

His particular assignment in his new job 
is the use and abuse of the monetary and 
banking system in evening out booms and 
depressions. 

George B. Galloway is helping Con- 
gress adjust itself to the many changes re- 
quired by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act. He helped to draw up that bill him- 
self, as director of the staff of the commit- 
tee in charge. 

His career has been devoted to the prob- 
lems of government administration, local, 
state and national. He was an assistant 
deputy director of NRA, but he also has 
been associated with such conservatively 
bent organizations as the Brookings In- 
stitution and the Twentieth Century Fund. 

Hugh L. Elsbree, specialist in Ameri- 
can government and public administration, 
is working on the legislative budget called 
for by the Reorganization Act. The legis- 
lative budget is a system under which the 
four revenue and appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress are to fix an outside figure 
for appropriations and a minimum that 
must be raised in taxes. Mr. Elsbree has 
taught at Dartmouth and Harvard. From 
1943 to 1945 he was OPA’s principal busi- 
ness economist, and afterward was an ad- 


ministrative analyst in the Bureay 
Budget. 

Meyer Jacobstein is to co-op; 
the various economic studies. Mr. hh 
stein is a former member of the Hous. 
in the 20s was considered a liber 
who later found faults in the New 
Since leaving Congress in 1929, jy 
taught economics at the Universit 
Rochester, and been president of |, 
and publisher of a newspaper ther 
also has worked on the research sj 
the Brookings Institution. 

Raymond E. Manning is m 
studies of the $260,000,000,000 ai 
debt and its management. He has ¥ 
various positions in the Library of ¢ 
gress since 1924, and for three years 
in charge of its economics section, fk 
ready has submitted a report on posty 
tax plans, a simple analysis, without; 
ommendations, of proposals that hadly 
made at the time of its preparation, 

W. Brooke Graves, §specialis 
State laws, is preparing a report on § 
rent-control statutes for the guidane 
Congress in dealing with federal cop 
He has taught at several univer 
served with the Civil Service Commis 
and was an adviser to the government 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Dorothy Schaffter, ree 
counsel in political science, is studi 
housing situation, pending the appei 
ment of a specialist on that subject. § 
has been on the faculty of Vassar Colf 
and the University of Iowa. She als 
an administrative aide in the Natio 
Youth Administration. 

James P. Radigan = specialize 
American law, and his particular asi 
ment just now is the effect of remo 
war controls. He was in private law pq 
tice from 1923 to 1928, and since then 
been on the staff of the Library. 

John K. Rose is a geographer, nov 
work on studies of the world food sup 
In addition to doing extensive teach 
Mr. Rose was a consultant of the 
tional Resources Planning Board, seq 
with the Board of Economic Warfare 
the Foreign Economic Administration, 
was BEW’s representative on commit 
of the Inter-Allied Combined Food Bo 

Future. Specialists in housing, agri 
ture, transportation, social welfare 
other fields are to be added. Congres 
its present state of mind wants to ki 
the facts. 








Veterans’ Spokesman 
FRANCIS E. WALTER, an 


Pennsylvania Democrat, heads a po 
tially powerful group of Conga 
resentative Walter is chairman of an 
ganization that has styled _ itself 
Veterans in Congress. More than 
members, or nearly one third of thet 
membership, attended the WVC's | 
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| meeting, mostly veterans of the first World 


War. Some 193 are eligible. 

A bloc of such numbers commands 
respect. What its plans are, what it expects 
to do automatically become significant to 
veterans and to taxpayers, who already are 
footing an annual $7,000,000,000 bill for 
veterans’ benefits. 

Pressure bloc? Mr. Walter and his 
associates say there is no intent to form 
a pressure bloc. He is disturbed, in fact, 
that his mail already includes critical 
letters from constituents, who fear that 
the big group plans a grab for veterans. 

The WVC has not present plans for ad- 
ditional veterans’ legislation, Mr. Walter 
says. It has, however, named a committee 
to determine whether new legislation should 
be undertaken. The membership includes 


He is disappointed, he says, in the way 
that on-the-job training has been admin- 
istered, and he sees no reason why vet- 
erans taking Government-financed college 
courses should have to wait several months 
for the pay that goes with 
such courses. 

WVC members know of abuses by vet- 
erans, as well, Mr. Walter says, and hope 
to have these corrected promptly. He 
adds that he hopes no one thinks of the 
WVC as waiting around with a club for 
bureaucrats to err. 

Mr. Walter also thinks that servicemen 
who were dishonorably discharged and 
later were given honorable discharges have 
been discriminated against. They should, 
Mr. Walter believes, be given the same sep- 
aration pay they would have received had 


subsistence 





WAR VETERANS IN CONGRESS 
- «no pressure bloc? 


Representative John E. Rankin (Dem.) , of 
Mississippi, always insistent upon veter- 
ans’ rights. 

A variety of proposals for veterans’ legis- 
lation has been introduced. They range from 
immediate cash payment of terminal-leave 
bonds to minor alterations in the present 
system. Many of the proposals obviously 
would attract veterans, and be politically 
desirable from a Congressman’s point of 
view. How long Mr. Walter can keep the 
WVC from becoming a pressure bloc is a 
question that some observers are asking. 

In any event he has plans for the or- 
ganization aside from legislation. 

Administration. The WVC, he says, 
will use its collective experience to see that 
what Congress has enacted for the veterans 
is administered well, with as little waste as 
possible and with the veteran receiving 
full benefit. He and all his colleagues, he 
adds, have had cases called to their atten- 
- in which administration has fallen 
short. 
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their discharges been honorable originally. 

Mr. Walter's career. Representative 
Walter, tall, gray and relaxed, with an 
easy, slangy way of talking, represents a 
conservative northeastern Pennsylvania 
farming district, and is himself conserva- 


tively inclined. After graduation from 
George Washington University and 


Georgetown University Law School, he 
practiced law at Easton, Pa., and went 
into politics through the job of county 
solicitor. He was elected as a member of 
Congress in 1932, and is at present begin- 
ning his eighth term, after surviving the 
Republican sweep of last November. 

Mr. Walter is much respected by his 
colleagues for an independent voting rec- 
ord in New Deal days. He supported some 
of President Roosevelt’s proposals and 
voted against others. As a member of the 
Judiciary Committee he became deeply in- 
terested in the methods and _ procedures 
of the courts and Government agencies. 

This led to his coauthorship of the 





IT found an 
extra crop in 
my mailbox * 





Yes, it was a red-letter day, when 
CAPPER’S FARMER arrived with that 
article on mixed pastures. I’d been 
having trouble with my bluegrass pas- 
ture—couldn’t get the summer forage 
for my stock that I wanted. Even a 
liberal application of ground lime- 
stone hadn’t helped much. But this 
idea of mixed pastures—that was a 
new one on me. It made me think— 
and it made me act. Following the lead 
of that article, I disced alfalfa and 
clover seed into the native bluegrass 
sod. Sure, it was a big job. Seed, 
sweat and time cost money—but just 
look how it paid off. First I get lush 
spring grazing, then a two-ton-per- 
acre hay crop—and underneath is the 
rich bluegrass better than ever for 
later grazing. Is it any wonder that 
CAPPER’S FARMER has my com- 
plete confidence! 


* Based on an actual case history from Capper’s 
Farmer files. 


Capper’s Farmer is a vital influence in the lives 
cf 1,300,000 Mid-American farm families. It 
is the one magazine keyed to their specific 
needs—the one magazine in which they have 
unfailing confidence. That's why ads in Cap- 
per’s Farmer have more selling power... 
they’re backed by the confidence of a great, 
enduring market. 


The 
Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 


farmer 







Topeka, Kansas 
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SAVINGS 
_ Hit All-Time 


More Detroiters today 

have more bonds, more 
money in savings and commercial 
accounts than ever before. Bank 
deposits at the end of 1946 were 
well over two billion dollars—more 
than double the deposits of 1940, 
the last peacetime year. During the 
first ten months of 1946, Detroiters 
invested 130 million dollars in U.S. 
Savings Bonds—and of the more 
than three billion dollars of Bonds 
purchased by Detroiters since 1941, 
approximately 74 per cent is still 
drawing interest—far above the 
national average! 


Co tap this cash reservoir and 
future earnings that will result 
from the automobile  capacity- 
production years ahead, push your 
product effectively and economi- 
cally through The Detroit News 
... the paper that is first in Detroit 
in practically every major classifica- 
tion of retail and national adver- 
tising. Reach an audience of 412,605 
weekdays and 517,022 Sundays 
through this powerful medium that 
enjoys the largest trading area cir- 
culation of all Detroit papers, and 
the greatest A.B.C.-recognized home- 
delivered circulatiori of any news- 
paper in America. 





Owner and Operator of Radio stations 
WWJ and WENA. 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E 42nd St., New York 17 
L. E. LUTZ, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
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Peaple o the Week 


Logan-Walter bill, the issue of a famous 
battle. The measure, much opposed by the 
Administration, provided a uniform sys- 
tem of procedure in the New Deal agen- 
cies and for court review of the cases of ag- 
grieved citizens. The bill was passed in 
1940, vetoed by President Roosevelt, and 
passed over the veto in the House, but 
not in the Senate. A measure with similar 
aims became the Administrative- Procedure 
Act in 1946. 

At present he is much interested in a 
bill intended to improve the treatment of 
juvenile offenders in the federal courts. It 
got as far as hearings last session, but, with 








—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE WALTER 
- «an independent record 


the change in party control, Mr. Walter 
doubts that it will be considered soon again. 

His more recent voting record includes 
support for the United Nations Charter, the 
British loan and the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments. He voted against the Smith-Con- 
nally bill to prevent strikes in wartime and 
the Case bill to restrict union activities, 
and for President Truman’s bill to draft 
strikers against the Government, which 
was submitted at the time of the railroad 
strike last spring. Mr. Walter says he was 
virtually the only Northerner to support 
the Hobbs bill aimed at so-called union 
rackets. He did so because his farmers were 
being compelled to hire union teamsters in 
order to get their produce into New York 
City markets. 

Mr. Walter is new at the forefront of the 
veterans’ bloc. He brings with him ideas of 
restraint that obviously may be severely 
tested. 
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HE RELATIONSHIP of the 


Western reaches of America is 
truly that of guardian and bene- 
factor. Missouri is the center of 
the Nation—a vital link be- 
tween the East and West. What 
better industrial or commercial 
location could be desired? 


Besides ideal location, Missouri 
counts among her advantages: 
A modern (1945) State Consti- 
tution designed to encourage 
industry; a vast network of 
transportation facilities; low 
taxes; abundant water supply; 
plentiful labor; wealth of nat- 
ural resources; diversified mar- 
kets; low cost power; 350 alert 
communities eager to cooper- 
ate; and offers as evidence of 
these outstanding attributes the 
fact that 2,663 new businesses 
were incorporated during the 
first eleven months of 1946. 


Specialized, confidential service 
to industrialists. Write direct: 
Missouri State Division of 
Resources and Development, 
Dept. R-69, Jefferson City, Mo. 


THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


In The Heart of America 





THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





State of Missouri to the great | 
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“jhe Yeas 
emel ens” 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


Reply to Advocates of Spending 


Sir:—A communication by George B. 
Johnson in “The Yeas and Nays” (USN, 
Dec. 27, 1946) contains an abnormal per- 
centage of economic fallacies. I freely and 
regretfully admit that his theory of spend- 
ing ourselves into a state of economic 
well-being has a wide public acceptance. 
Our federal spending of the ’30s produced 
some small appearance of well-being, but 
the books must not be closed on that 
experiment until the associated $25,000,- 
900.000 increase in the national debt has 
been paid. 

It seems to be Mr. Johnson’s opinion 
that we need a substantial debt to absorb 
the savings of our citizens. Attention is 
invited to the period 1910-14, which has 
been widely publicized as a period of ideal 
economic balance. But, shades of all the 
spenders, our debt at that time was 
approximately $1,500,000,000. No claim is 
made here that this is the optimum figure 
for the debt, but the present writer is 
absolutely confident that it is about $260.- 
000,000,000 closer to the ideal figure than 
what we have now. There is no obviously 
good reason why a government should run 
up a huge national debt and then tax the 
people to support it in order to provide 
amedium of investment for custodians of 
trust funds or for thrifty souls who are per- 
fectly able to take care of themselves. 


J. V. McKetvey 


Ames, Ia. 


* * * 


Sleeping-Time Pay, Too? 

Sir:—In regard to these portal-to-portal 
suits, I feel that the CIO is missing the 
pont. They are asking for wash-up and 
walking time to be included in their pay. 
Idon’t see why they shouldn’t also ask pay 
for going from home to plant, for break- 
fast time and so on. 

Anyone knows that efficiency of a work- 
man depends on his being well fed and 
having rest and recreation, so all these 
things are things the employer should pay 
for. Of course, only the eight hours of 
work would be at regular time: the rest 
of the 24 hours would be time and one half. 

With all the money laborers would 
have, there would certainly be prosperity 
for the whole country. The only change 
hecessary would be, in a year or two, to 
shorten the work day to, maybe, six hours, 
putting the extra time into the time-and- 
one-half category. 
Streator, Ill. 
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L.N.S. 





perfection. Send for a subscription today . . 


o mM Scot? & Sons co.,13 Mill Street, Marysville, Ohio 


PLAN YOUR LAWN IMPROVEMENT NOW WITH THE HELP 
OF LAWN CARE. These FREE bulletins provide the ‘know how” 
for making weed-free lawns which improve in beauty year 
after year. Treat yourself to the extra beauty of Scott Lawn 
. it’s FREE. 














Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7,D.C. 
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Roney Plaza every mo- 


at the 


ment of your vacation 
will be delightful. A 
complete resort world 
in itself, you can spend 
weeks of fun without 
so much as leaving 
the grounds. Private 
ocean-front cabanas, 
sea water pool, tennis 
courts, tropical gar- 
dens. Early reserva- 


tions necessary. 


ROVEY PLAZA 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Mon acat 
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COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividend: 





Common Steck 
No. 47, 15¢ per share 
payable on February 15, 1947, to holders of 
record at close of business January 20, 1947. 
Dace Parxer 


January 9, 1947 Secretary 


















anything written, 
printed or drawn 
in actual, enlarged 
or reduced 
size 


RECTIGRAPH... the ideal 


Machine for Business Photography 


Rectigraph produces photocopies in any quantity 
accurately, speedily, economically. Requires 
small space. NEEDS NO DARK ROOM. Easy to 
install. Simple to operate. A wide variety of uses 
for all departments of a business makes it a profit- 
able investment. Use photography in your business 
for increased efficiency. Write for details today. 


The Haloid Company, 837 Haloid St, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


HALOID 





PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR 
DRAWN IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 
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Economic Council’s Bearishness.. . Taft-Dewey Test 
In Congress...‘Cold Realism’ as U.S. Foreign Policy 


It turns out that President Truman 
precipitated the resignation of James 
Byrnes as Secretary of State. The 
President was insistent that Secre- 
tary Byrnes either spend more time 
in Washington administering the 
Department of State or delegate 
full authority to an Under Secre- 
tary of State to run the Department 
while Secretary Byrnes attended 
conferences. 


x kk 


General of the Army George Mar- 
shall, as Secretary of State, will not 
make the mistake of talking down to 
the President on issues of foreign policy 
or of failing to consult with him upon 
details of that policy. Mr. Truman 
intends from now on to take a more 
active interest in foreign affairs than 
he has taken in recent months. 


x *k * 


Admiral William Leahy, Chief of Staff 
to the President, sees eye to eye with 
General Marshall on the role that 
U.S. needs to play in the world. 
“Cold realism” of men who have 
played top roles in war is to dominate 
U.S. policy. 


x** 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, will continue to be con- 
sulted by General Marshall, as Sec- 
retary of State, but Senator Vanden- 
berg will exercise a less decisive in- 
fluence upon United States foreign 
policy than he exercised in the recent 
past. 


x x * 


James Forrestal, at present Secretary 
of the Navy, is in line to become the 
first Secretary of National Defense, 
with authority over the Secretaries of 
War, Navy and Air Force, in the 
coming merger of armed forces. 


xk *& 


W. Stuart Symington, at present As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Air, is to 
become the first Secretary of the Air 
Force when Congress approves the 
plan for unification of the armed 
forces. 
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Great Britain’s Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery got a new over- 
coat of sable from his mission to Mos- 
cow, but did not gain other tangible 
returns from a trip designed to show 
British independence of U.S. on 
matters of policy toward Russia. 
The Russians, after Marshal Mont- 
gomery’s visit, revealed that they 
were pressing Norway for defense 
rights in Britain’s side yard. 


x kk 


Edwin Nourse and his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to the President are 
turning more bearish about the busi- 
ness outlook after keeping up a front 
of optimism for a time. This Council 
is not responsible for President Tru- 
man’s estimate .that the national in- 
come would be larger in the year 
starting next July 1 than in the year 
that ends then. 


K ®t 


Lewis Schwellenbach, Labor Secre- 
tary, is being permitted by President 
Truman to call the tune on Adminis- 
tration policy as it relates to labor 
legislation, so that a veto is becom- 
ing more probable for any bill for 
regulating labor unions that has teeth 
in it. Chances are that the Republi- 
can Congress has enough votes—with 
Southern Democrats added—to over- 
ride a presidential veto. 


xk *& 


Senator Alben Barkley and other 
Democratic leaders in Congress now 
are advising President Truman on po- 
litical strategy, accounting in part for 
some of the smart political tactics the 


‘White House has been displaying. 


Kok & 


Mr. Truman expects to be able to 
keep the Republicans on the defensive 
in the period between now and 1948 
by tossing problems to the Congress 
they control. The problem of John 
L. Lewis will be tossed to Republi- 
cans on April 1 if Mr. Lewis stages a 
strike at that time. Budget and tax 
problems already are tossed to 
Congress, and there is a farm prob- 
lem and an unemployment problem 
coming up. 


The $37,500,000,000 budget sent tg 
Congress by the President was paddeg 
somewhat with money for spec 

causes in order to force the Repyh 

licans to take the blame from pressy 

groups if cuts are made. Many vote 

who expected some dollars from th 
Government will be disappointed # 
Republicans should cut $3,000,000, 
000 or $4,000,000,000 out of prospeg. 
tive expenditures. 


xk 


Harold Stassen is breaking precedents 
by running for President under g 
formula that calls for him to state 
publicly exactly what his decisions 
would be if he were in office and faced 
the problems that President Trumag 
faces. Politicians in the past alway 
have been wary of this formula. 


x*« ek 


A division among Republicans in Con 
gress is developing along the lines 
those who favor Senator Robert Tait 
for the Republican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1948 and those who favor 
the nomination of New York’s Gover 
nor Tom Dewey. This developing bat: 
tle can have an influence upon the kind 
of new laws that Congress adopts. 


x kk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
may yet bob up with a Treasury 
prepared plan that would give t 

savings of nearly 20 per cent to mar 
ried persons in income brackets be- 
tween $10,000 and $100,000 and stil 
cost under $1,000,000,000, again 

the $3,500,000,000 cost of an acros# 
the-board 20 per cent cut. The Trea 

ury idea is to permit husband and 
wife to divide income equally fo 
income tax purposes, as now is don 
in nine States with community-prop 
erty laws. 


xk 


John L. Lewis is very confident thal 
he is going to win a verdict from tik 
Supreme Court that will save the 
500,000 fine imposed upon his uni 
for contempt of court, and this 
fidence of Mr. Lewis is bolstered 
the opinion of some of the Goven 
ment’s legal lights. 
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